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GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING SCHOOL 


Calls for workers in the Church are steadily increasing. These positions 
demand persons of consecration, physical fitness, engaging and forceful 
personality, solid educational preparation, and maturity. 

Our departments of Bible, of Religious Education, and of General 
Church Work furnish rich and varied courses to prepare such students for 
work in the Church. 


For catalog and other information, write 


THE PRESIDENT 
3400 Brook Road, Richmond, Va. 





Use Presbyterian Publications 


CHRIST IS PREEMINENT in PRESBYTERIAN 


Departmental Graded Sunday School Lessons 
THEY ARE 


Based upon and proclaim the Word of God. 

Prepared according to the highest educational standards. 

Written by exceptional Christians selected for their experience 
and special abilities in dealing with each age-group. 

Written to meet needs of large and small schools for Beginners’ 
through Senior Departments. 





For prices and a summary of the lesson material for October- 
November-December, 1937, see inside back cover page. 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 


Department P. S. 
Presbyterian Building, Richmond, Virginia 


-------- MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY —----—-—-- 


Presbyterian Committee of Publication 
Department P.S. 


Presbyterian Building, Richmond, Virginia. 


Gentlemen :—Please send me samples of Departmental Graded Sunday- 
school lessons for Department(s) checked below: : 


Beginner Primary Junior Intermediate Senior 


Also copy of supply catalog containing a Guide to Materials for church- 
school teachers, leaders and pupils, and a copy of leaflet “Christ Preéminent 
in our Sunday-school Literature.” 
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Our Free Catalog Saves 
Money for 


Foreign Missionaries 


OREIGN MISSIONARIES y 
F have confidence in our Missionary — 
as the most economical source for personal 
supplies and mission equipment of high quality, 
SECRETARIES and Purchasing Agents of 
” Foreign Missions find that our free catalog 
p ree ae ge items, and our special 
iscount list enable them t 
their stations. — 
ISSION Boards can economize by selecti 
M hardware, paints and other building sate 
rials from our catalog, for shipment abroad. 
If you wish a Montgomery Ward catal 
export use only, write TODAY for a peed 


MONTGOMERY WARD 


Export Missionary Unit Dept. P | 
Chicago, U.S.A. 
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The Petit Ensemble 


The Kilgen Organ is noted for its amazing 
clarity of ensemble. The tonal structure has 
a harmonic development to a superlative de- 
gree, and the consistent building up of diapa- 
son upper work results in an ensemble both 
classic and brilliant, capable of a progres- 
sive harmonic build-up that can only be | 
called a musical masterpiece. 

This accomplishment is more than merely 
voicing—it is the accomplishment of the | 
master organ builder, who has spent years 
in experimenting both with wind pressures 
and scales and pipe fabrication. 

The Kilgen Brothers will be pleased to con- 
fer with you regarding your organ project. 
Why not write today for further details? 


GEO. KILGEN & SON, 
INC. 


4025 N. Union Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Order Your Copy Today 
PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORES 
Richmond, Va. Texarkana, Tex. 
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Presbyterian Educational Association of the South 
At Montreat in 1937 


HE twenty-fourth annual meeting of the Pres- 

byterian Educational Association of the South 

will be held at Montreat, North Carolina, from 
July 2 to July 6, 1937. 

The Assembly’s Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion will meet in advance on July 1 to thoroughly 
vo over the whole educational plan of our Church 
nd to suggest matters of importance for the con- 
jderation of the association. Last year this com- 
mittee requested each synod to nominate two mem- 
bers of the Advisory Committee for election by the 
General Assembly in 1937. Heretofore the repre- 
sentatives on this committee have been chiefly the 
presidents of educational institutions. They were 
somewhat embarrassed in making reports on the 
whole work. It is thought that the addition of 
another man, not directly connected with any par- 
ticular institution, will make the work of this com- 
mittee more effective. 

The great purpose of the Presbyterian Educational 
Association of the South is “the unifying of our 
educational program.” The theme for 1937 is “our 
common aim—the development of Christian per- 
sonality.” By “personality” we mean the sum total 
of all traits, native and acquired. 

The president’s address will be given on Friday, 
July 2, at 8:00 P. M., by Dr. Chas. E. Diehl, presi- 
dent of Southwestern at Memphis. The Bible Hour 
will be conducted by Rev. U. S. Gordon, D. D., 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Gaines- 
ville, Fla, who has done wonderful work among 
the students of the University of Florida. 

A discussion on “the distinctive aims and func- 
tions of our educational institutions and organiza- 
tions” will be led by Dr. J. R. McCain, president 
of Agnes Scott College. 

Meetings of the groups of the theological semi- 
anes and training schools, of the senior colleges, 
of the workers at state institutions of higher educa- 


tion, of junior colleges, of secondary schools, of 
orphans’ homes and of Negro institutions will be 
held several times during this period. 

One of the principal addresses will be made by 
Dr. Henry C. Link, at 7:30 Pp. M., July 3. Dr. Link 
is director of the Psychological Service Center of 
New York City, and his latest book The Return to 
Religion has been read with deep appreciation 
throughout the world. After the address a forum 
will be conducted by Dr. Link. 


On Sunday Dr. Frank H. Caldwell, president of 
the Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
will preach in the morning, and Dr. U. S. Gordon 
at night. 


An important panel discussion, “to define the part 
which homes, churches, and schools should have 
amid the changes and trends of modern life, in pro- 
viding adequate leadership for the church,” will be 
conducted by Dr. D. Clay Lilly. 

On Monday evening at 7:30 Pp. M. an address on 
the memorial, “Christ and Christian Personality,” 
will be given by Dr. J. V. Moldenhawer, pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church of New York City. 
Dr. Moldenhawer is the author of the helpful book 
Fairest Lord Jesus. An address on child welfare 
work will be given by Joseph B. Johnston, superin- 
tendent of Barium Springs Orphanage. 

An address will also be made on university work 
by Dr. J. Maxwell Adams, secretary of university 
work of the Presbyterian Church U. S. A., and 
Dr. Frazer Hood of Davidson College will speak on 
“The Essential Place of Religion in the Develop- 
ment of Personality.” 


A full program which gives the names of numer- 
ous other speakers and leaders of conferences and 
groups may be had on application to the executive 
secretary, Henry H. Sweets, 410 Urban Building, 


Louisville, Kentucky. 





High Light of the General Assembly By James Mitton McKnicut 


The high light of the General Assembly at Mon- 
reat was reached on Monday night, May 24, when 
the standing committee on Christian Education and 
Ministerial Relief made its report. The popular meet- 
ing was in charge of Dr. J. B. Belk, pastor of Grace 
Covenant Presbyterian Church, Richmond, Va. He 
a secured three prominent and influential elders to 
peak on the Ministers Annuity. Mr. J. Nat Harrison, 


elder from Greenville, N. C., representing Albemarle 
Presbytery, closed his splendid address with a stirring 
challenge to the elders who would go home and help 
in the drive to raise the necessary three million 
dollars this year to come to the front of the church 
and take their place on the platform. As he called the 
roll of the presbyteries, over 150 elders crowded the 
(Continued on page 427) 
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“The Kinjo Garden” 


By Marcaret ARCHIBALD* 


NE year ago I wrote of the celebration of the 
afternoon of the eleventh of February when 
the ground was broken for the new auditorium 

of Golden Castle College, the building made possible 
by the 1935 Birthday Offering of the Woman's 
Auxiliary. That building stands in its glory today, 
and speaks a message of faith and vision and love of 
the past; and of rich opportunities for the future. 
Our building, yours and mine as well as our Jap- 
anese friends, I feel it is. 

December 11, 1936. For three hundred four days 

the students had watched and moved about the out- 
side of the rising construction. For ten years those 
interested in the development of Golden Castle Col- 
lege had been definitely looking toward a real audi- 
torlum where as a school we could gather together 
in worship and in comfortable fellowship. 
. The day had come. And into the completed build- 
ing, with a spirit of reverence and almost of awe, the 
one thousand girls and their teachers entered. “Ours,” 
we all felt. “A gift from God.” Those were silent 
moments when the Spirit Himself was bearing wit- 
ness with out spirits that God was showing ‘His love 
to us in the splendor and dignity and beauty and 
completeness of our new surroundings. 

“Come Thou Almighty King, Help us Thy Name 
to Sing, Help us to Praise”—were the first words 
which filled the spacious auditorium. They served 
(0 express our feelings as only our great old hymns 
can. A Scripture passage and a prayer; and Presi- 
dent Ichimura said very little more from the platform 
on that morning of our first chapel service. 

December 23, 1936. The dedication and formal 
opening. 

Ever since the scaffolding had been removed 

fom the outside, and the cream colored ferro- 
roncrete, three-storied Spanish-style edifice thus 


came unveiled, hundreds of eyes had been focused 
Neilaata 

"Miss Margaret Archibald i ; a 
Golden Castle College, say 7 ils re AF me 
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Steps and entrance to the main auditorium on the 
second floor 


with surprise and wonder at the transformation 
which had taken place at the old Golden Castle 
School. Many people stopped. The neighboring 
shopkeepers began to make remarks upon the im- 
pression the “Kinjo” (Golden Castle) was making 
upon the passing public. Curiosity naturally became 
aroused about the interior, and a general air of ex- 
citement had been created for the opening day. 
Within all was in readiness. 

What had once been tennis courts, then the con- 
structors’ workshop, had become within two weeks 
a beautiful “front’”—it’s not a garden and certainly 
not a yard, and yet we can’t quite claim so dignified 
a word as “campus.” “The front of the school” and 
the “back of the school” were reversed, and from 
that garden on the other street were moved several 
groups of tall palms, gifts from classes in the early 
years of this century. A gardener’s eye would have 
been interested to see the clever way in which these 
palms and a few trees were picked up and replaced 
so that now they have the appearance of always 
having been right there. Box plants, one large, two 
small, one large, two small, make a border around 
the concrete, which now provides a place where 





















































New auditorium, Golden Castle College, Nagoya, Japan. Built by the Birthday Offering in 1935 


arm-in-arm girls can just walk, when spring is in the 
air and something within the teen-ages of the world 
calls for a place for such expression. 

Nine o’clock is an early hour for mothers and an 
inconvenient hour for fathers. The twenty-third of 
December is a busy day for missionary friends. But 
they came, reflecting in their spirit the beautiful, 
mild day and the joy of the occasion. Even the usual 
unexpressive manner of the quiet Japanese seemed 
laid aside, as with almost a movement of eagerness 
they came through the gate and began removing 
scarfs and outside wraps, and taking from its place 
of security the invitation that gave them entrance. 

The Western business suit is the usual dress for 
the men of Japan; though on this day all who had 
any connection with the proceedings wore morning 
coats. 

Age makes a difference in the dress of the women 
and you who have always thought of brightness in 
connection with the picturesque kimono would be 
disappointed if you attended a parent-teacher’s meet- 
ing and saw the drab colors worn by the mothers— 
but you'd love the materials. Either a father or a 
mother bore the one invitation card taken home by 
the student daughter. All graduates had them, and 
there is no color suppression in the realms of the 
more recent graduates. They made one of the most 
beautiful of our pictures as they moved in the corri- 


dors and vestibules or came up and down the broad 
steps, stopping on the landing, where amber windows 
and two perfect flower arrangements in bronze 
vases on a red lacquer base on the marble posts 
formed their background. 

Strictly classified was the seating in the auditorium. 
Not by row and seat number were the guests 
directed to the proper door, but by that which they 
represented. To the right downstairs were the 
father-parents and to the right center, the mothers. 
Graduates had the two left sections. In the balcony 
(first class in this land of opposites) were the prin- 
cipals of schools and the “foreign” guests—and the 
photographers. (The students had had their special 
ceremony the day before, for a seating capacity of 
1300 cannot care for such a large group of guests 
and a student body of rooo.) 

And on the platform, ceremony such as !s almost 
past the imagination of democratic America was 
enacted. The sixteen people who found their names 
upon the chart were seated in order. A piano solo 
by one of the students, played on the new grand 
piano, opened the ceremony, and immediately fol- 
lowing that, once again from reverent hearts en 
Thou Almighty King” expressed the feelings of . 
the Christians, and proclaimed to all the others the 
King of kings. “How amiable are thy tabernacles, 
O Lord of Hosts” and the three following verses 
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the eighty-fourth Psalm were the message read from 
the Word of God for this happy entrance into a new 
tabernacle. And after that a prayer of thanksgiving 
and petition that this service and all others might 
be to the glory of God. 

No ceremony is a ceremony unless made so by 
the singing of the national anthem and the reading 
of the Imperial Rescript on Education. And this was 
aceremony. The rescript was read by Mr. Ichimura, 
and following that he gave a history of the building, 
mentioning all who had coéperated in making it 
possible. The total cost of the building, with com- 
plete equipment and all the various fees, was Yen 
167,768.51 ($48,652.72 at the average rate of ex- 
change for the year). The Auxiliary gift was Yen 
146,360.53, and the remainder came from the work 
and savings of several different groups through the 
ten years. There was an additional balance which, 
supplemented with the necessary amount from the 
school treasury, made possible the purchase of land 
to the east of the present property, thus making up 
lor the grounds taken up by ‘the building and 
“front,” f 
The President of the Board of Directors, Mr. Tada 
the Kochi Church, “preached the sermon.” That 
hot what his words were called, but that was their 
orce, and they were a charge to all to do well with 
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Main ball of the auditorium—seating capacity 1300 











this which God has put into our power to use. 
He sealed his words with a dedicatory prayer. 
“Honor to whom honor is due” never is a spiritual 
thing-in this country. On the contrary it is very 
material; and next in order was the presentation of 
such honors. The architect, the contractor, and the 
superintendent were given certificates of “good serv- 
ice” and accompanying presents. Under the dwarf 
pine and to the front of the platform table the first 
one wended his way, that he might make the formal 
bow, raise his hands and arms to the right receptive 
height, and, with a series of bows from himself and 
the presenter, take with exact placement of thumb 
and fingers the offering made to him. He set the 
standard which the others in turn followed, and which 
set me trembling and tingling, for there is nothing 
graceful about one of us in our Western clothes try- 
ing to go through that bowing ceremony. Before 
that I had been enjoying my super-first-class place 
on the platform, and had been happy in the privilege 
of representing the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Pres- 
byterian Church, U.S. Along with the representa- 
tives from the codperators, parents, and alumnae, 
who had worked and made contributions, we, the 
Auxiliary, received our certificate, and in addition a 
beautiful large pulpit Bible in Japanese, which is to 
go to Miss McGaughey at headquarters. She will 
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have it in time for your examination at Montreat 
in the summer. Don’t miss the inscription sealed 
with the seal of the school. 

The remainder of the ceremony was given to 
greetings—a message from the Minister of Educa- 
tion, and in person the Mayor of Nagoya, then sev- 
eral organizations closely connected with the school, 
and last a student greeting. The names of those 
sending letters and telegrams were read by the Board 
Secretary. 

Then with a doxology and the benediction, the 
ceremony closed, and we left the platform, and the 
heavy blue velvet curtains were drawn. 

For now the program was to begin. Yes, some left, 
but not many. The alumnae were there for the day, 
and every mother and father who had a daughter 
appearing in the “program” wanted to see her; and 
my friends dared not leave without seeing that 
pageant, which had not left my mind at ease a single 
moment nor been omitted from much of my conver- 
sation since the assignment of writing it had been 
given me in July. 

Behind the curtain the floor was covered with red 
felt, and screens of gold were placed at the back 
in preparation for the Japanese music, which to the 
Western senses is more appealing to the eye than to 
the ear. In front the windows were darkened by 
pulling only a few cords and chains, that we might 
both use and show the full lighting effects of the 
new equipment. 

The two koto numbers came first. The koto is 
a stringed instrument made from a slice from the 
outside of the trunk of a tree, with the bark scaled 
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off. They are four or five feet long and are placed 
on the floor. The kotoists, always dressed in their 
most beautiful kimono, kneel at one end and play 
with ivory “finger nails.” There were eight instru- 
ments in one of the numbers. 

A series of dances followed. In some they wore 
kimono, in others costumes, but in all showed the 
grace that is a part of the training of the wife-to-be. 

Last was the pageant, “The Kinjo Garden,’— 
where the tiny tree of three branches planted by 
Mrs. Randolph forty-nine years ago grew and grew 
and grew under the light of the Cross, until its in- 
fluence spread out through the nation and the world. 
My prayer is that in other hearts besides that of the 
German Catholic Father guest may have been the 
feeling expressed in his words: 

“It was moving to my heart to see the little seed 
grow up to such a wonderful tree! Without losing 
the sight of the Cross all along! Please God the 
Cross will stand right in the midst of the lives of 
many thousands of Japanese women—guiding the 
millions of their sisters.” 

Thus ended the program. An alumnae luncheon 
followed, putting into use the three rooms on the 
first floor whose folding partitions give us one large 
social reom. 

We expect to move on, bearing witness of the 
Truth, which is the Light and the Way, that many 
lives in this land may be lived to glorify God and 
to enjoy Him forever. 

May the 1937 Birthday Gift to Brazil bring the 
same joy and meet an equal need that the one of 
1935 has for Japan. 





What the Sufferings 


By Cutanc Kal-sHek 


Note: General Chiang Kai-Shek was invited to address 





of Jesus Mean to Me 


Translated by Warren H. Stuart* 


the East Asia Central Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 


Church, holding its quadrennial session in Nanking, late in March of this year. The general, still recuperating from the 
effects of his experiences in Sian, sent a representative to read this document on the evening of Good Friday. The Christian 
Century, by whose permission we reprint it, says: “No more arresting and important document has come out of this con- 


fusing and combative period in world history.” 

A MAN cannot live without religious faith. 
A revolutionary must have faith in his revolu- 

tionary principle, akin to religion, else he can 

accomplish nothing either great or small. Many per- 

sons on meeting trouble fall back and fail because 


they lack the self-confidence that is based on religious 
faith. 


: *Dr. Warren H. Stuart, now a professor at the College of Emporia 
in Kansas, was formerly president of Hangchow Christian College in 
China, and is an authority on the Chinese language. 


I have been a follower of Jesus for nearly ten years 
and make a daily practice of reading the Scriptures 
for the cultivation of the religious life. The crisis in 
Sian last winter arose suddenly. Imprisoned in soli- 
tude for a week by the rebelling regiment, I read the 
Bible aloud to my jailers, and found it much — 
meaningful and delightful than ever before. The 
greatness of Jesus’ overwhelming love encourage 
me so that in my conflict with evil I was finally vic- 
torious over the demon of hatred. I regained a right 
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cpirit; the prayers of many fellow-Christians strength- 
ened me mightily. For this I thanked them on the 
th [General Chiang was released on December 25 | 
and in the presence of my companions gave glory to 
Jesus. Of his sacred character I cannot tell one part 
‘, ten thousand, but today being the anniversary of 
his death I sincerely relate to my fellow-believers 
what I have received. 


The Seven Words from the Cross 


Are not the seven sayings on the cross the last will 
and testament of Jesus? The first saying is a prayer 
on behalf of his cruel murderers: “Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” 

[have thought much about the overwhelming love 
of Jesus. Let the facts in the Sian rebellion serve as 
illustration. Before I went the second time to Shensi, 
| had already learned of disaffection among the 
troops, and many strange rumors reached me saying 
that plots and revolts of unusual proportions were 
about to occur. Those around me tried to dissuade 
me from action and I would fain have followed their 
advice, but having committed myself to the task of 
reuniting the nation as my duty, and having the re- 
sponsibility of personal leadership, I dared not hesi- 
tate; this body of mine being consecrated to the Peo- 
ple’s Party government, still less could I consider per- 
sonal dangers or security. 

Then in my religious faith I remembered how 
Jesus, going up to Jerusalem for the last time, know- 
ing well that dangers lurked on all sides, majestically 
rode the colt straight into the city, without thought 
of escape. How great and strong, how courageous 
in his sense of right! Who was I to shrink back, with 
an example like that? Then too, my beloved bat- 
talions were like my beloved children: so without 
further calculation, I lightened equipment, reduced 
my following, and boldly went into Shensi. Revolt 
broke out. I had walked into danger. The crisis was 
upon us and men were terror-struck; but thanks to 
the earnest prayers of my fellow-believers—I say this 
fully conscious of my defects—my conscience be- 
came clearer, my love became deeper. 


Source of Inner Courage 


After my capture, some wanted to bind me with 
demands, others to win me over by flattery, others 
to frighten me with weapons, others to terrify me 
with threats of a “people’s tribunal.” Dangers be- 
yond description surrounded me. But I firmly 
trusted Jesus Christ while in such a situation, thought 


of his being under temptation from the devil forty 
days in the wilderness, of his prayer in solitude in 
palsemane, and of his unjust trial, as an example 
or myself. Moreover I remembered how my chief- 


tain [Dr. Sun Yat-sen] when kidnapped in London 
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was released through prayer. It all came back to me 
like a series of pictures, and greatly uplifted my 
spirits. So I vigorously resisted the rebels and pre- 
pared in the Spirit of the Cross to be delivered to 
what they called a “people’s tribunal,” to make the 
final sacrifice, seeking not to falter in my life ideals. 
Then I felt the peace of God bringing me joy and 
comfort. 

After the mutiny was quelled the rebels, realizing 
their stupid and destructive tactics, and finding that 
their acts had brought disgrace to their nation, were 
filled with shame. Then I remembered Jesus’ com- 
mand to forgive until seventy times seven. I gave 
them a chance to turn over a new leaf but, recogniz- 
ing how incomplete was my faith, and how little 
therefore I was able to influence them spiritually, 
my heart was cast down. Yet I remember that ever 
since I have been leader I have always impressed two 
ideas upon my followers—first, that if in the slightest 
way I seek my own selfish advantage and not that 
of my country and people, then anyone is at liberty 
to regard me as a traitor and kill me; and second, that 
if any words or acts of mine are insincere, false, vain, 
or not planned to help the revolution and its princi- 
ples, then any subordinate may look on me as an 
enemy and at any time kill me. I mean these two 
statements most sincerely; they are the product of 
my religious faith. They are in line with Jesus’ spirit 
of universal love, and with my chieftain’s—Sun Yat- 
sen’s—teachings of magnanimous forgiveness. 
Though Jesus all his life was never free from trouble, 
his magnificent patience and loving mercy to all 
never once failed from beginning to end. This is the 
greatest lesson that has ever come into my life. 


Example of Sun Yat-sen 


My chieftain was a follower of Jesus Christ, and 
out of what he got from Jesus came his plans for 
freeing weak, peoples, for bringing happiness to the 
poor and oppressed. His splendid spirit remains with 
us, as the radiance of sun and moon. I am one who 
has given his life to the people’s revolution in China, 
and although at the time I did not see the religious 
relevance of my chief’s faith, yet my devotion was 
not different from religion, and was indeed a religious 
faith. This is why I from beginning to end could 
become a follower in my chieftain’s program for sav- 
ing his nation and people. 

Now I have become a follower of Jesus Christ in 
his plan for saving the world. So I have come to see 
yet more that what the revolutionists stand for is 
belief in human personality, and that whoever on 
meeting trouble or opposition is unwilling to preserve 
his life at the expense of injuring personality, is a 
product of faith. Our lives may be sacrificed, our 
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bodies bound in chains, but faith and spirit can never 
be crushed; this conviction also is because of a self- 
confidence born of faith. 

In observing Good Friday, the day of Jesus’ suffer- 
ing, I am the more moved to speak of the importance 
of religious faith as a factor in human life and in the 
revolution. Because of this, I have spoken as I have 
in regard to my own individual faith and these recent 
experiences, not in a boasting way, but as a testimony 
to the truth. 

I wish your honored assembly all success in its 
deliberations. 


What an absorbing story China’s Generalissimo, Chiang 
Kai-Shek and his wife have given to the world through the 
New York Times and the North American Newspaper 
Alliance of the events which occurred last December in 
distant Sian, when the Generalissimo was captured by his 
own mutinous subordinates in an attempt to get him to ease 
the pressure on the Communist armies and to turn his forces 
against Japan. 

The history of Sian, stretching as it does over three mil- 
leniums, was already so full of dramatic and romantic inci- 
dents that one could scarcely expect anything really new to 
happen. And yet this ancient center of Chinese culture, 
this city which antedates the “Eternal City” by about five 
centuries, never saw anything that paralleled the coming of 
Madame Chiang by airplane to share her husband’s captivity, 
and the return flight on Christmas day of the Generalissimo 
with his wife and also with his captor, Marshal Chang, beg- 
ging to be tried and punished for his treachery! 

Sian, once known as Chang An, was the place of the famous 
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Pear Garden, where actors were trained for the stage. But 
they never imagined any drama quite like the drama in which 
the Chiangs were involved. Sian has known many able and 
determined women such as the Empress Wu Hu who reigned 
in her own right, and whose armies conquered Korea. 

Sian has known many insurrections such as the rebellion 
of An Lu-Shan, in the time of the poet Li Po, when the 
Emperor was put to flight and when the Court beauty Yang 
Kuei-Fei was strangled by the infuriated soldiers because she 
was thought to be the cause of the debacle. 

Sian has known many incidents connected with various 
religions. An ancient pagoda records the pilgrimage which 
the Chinese Buddhist Hsuan Tsang made to India in search 
of sacred books in 653 A.D. Sian is where the monument 
to the Nestorian Christian missionaries was set up in 781 AD. 
and rediscovered in 1625. Sian also welcomed Zoroastrians 
and Saracens. 

Yet Madame Chiang Kai-Shek, by her courage, her tact, 
her good sense, her intuition has made a place for herself 
unmatched by that of any other of the many famous women 
of Sian. She managed by conciliation to achieve what the 
generals could never have done by their policy of “fighting 
it out.” And the ancient dwellers of Chang An would have 
been speechless with wonder if they could have seen Madame 
Chiang covering swiftly in her airplane what to them had 
been a long and tedious journey involving weeks and 
months. 

What a coincidence it was that the Generalissimo on the 
morning his wife arrived should have been reading Jeremiah 
31:22 with its prediction that “a woman shall compass a 
man.” What a unique diary he wrote while in capitivity, 
and what a considerate thing he and his wife did in turning 
over to the widows and orphans of his twenty-one slain 
body-guards, the five thousand dollars they received from 
the American newspapers for their story. The whole episode 
is as remarkable as any Arabian Nights Tale. 
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Massanetta Conference, 1937 


ASSANETTA Springs, located in the heart 

of the historic Shenandoah Valley of Vir- 

ginia, fifteen miles from the famous Skyland 

Drive in the Shenandoah National Park, not only 

offers an ideal vacation spot, but the program of the 

conferences conducted by the Presbyterian Synod 

of Virginia is second to none in America. Outstand- 

ing Christian leaders of every denomination, both in 

this country and abroad, annually speak on the plat- 
form. 

The popularity of Massanetta has been proven 
by the number of organizations wishing to hold con- 
ferences on the grounds this coming season. Among 
them is the Young People’s Conference, of about 
700, of the Virginia Baptist Convention. Hence, the 
season this year will be a week longer, extending 
from June 17 through August 29. 


Speakers at the Bible Conference 


Dr. John Mackay, president of Princeton Semi- 


nary; Bishop Arthur J. Moore, one of the most 
dynamic bishops of the Southern Methodist Church; 
Dr. Robert E. Speer, Secretary Emeritus of Foreign 
Missions in the Northern Presbyterian Church and 
one of the greatest religious leaders among the lay- 
men of America; Dr. Wm. Evans; Dr. R. J. Wedder- 
spoon, pastor of one of the large churches in Glas- 
gow, Scotland; Dr. J. B. Green, Professor of The- 
ology in Columbia Seminary; Rev. Peter Marshall, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Dr. Charles L. King, Houston, Texas, 
Rev. Gipsy Smith, Jr., an outstanding evangelist; 
Dr. Francis Miller, successor to Dr. John R. Mott, 
now Field Secretary of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion; Dr. H. Kerr Taylor, Secretary of Foreign 
Missions in the Southern Presbyterian Church; 
Dr. E. T. Thompson, professor in Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, Richmond, Va.; Dr. T. K. Young, 
pastor of the Idlewild Presbyterian Church, Men- 
phis, Tenn.; Dr. J. B. Belk, pastor of the Grace- 
(Continued on page 448) 
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The Seventy-Sevent. 


General Assem 





HE seventy-sev enth Annual 

Session of “the General As- 

sembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States was 
convened at Montreat, North Car- 
lina, on May 20, 1937- 

Dr. P. Frank Price, the retiring 
Moderator, came all the way from 
China to preach the opening ser- 
mon. In his sermon, Dr. Price ap- 

aled for a spirit of self-denial in 
lace of love of luxury. 

Dr. D. Clay Lilly, of Reynolda, 
North Carolina, was elected Mod- 
erator. Dr. Lilly is well-known to 
the whole Church. He was born 
in Nicholasville, Kentucky, and is 
a graduate of Center College and 
of Union Theological Seminary. He has held pastor- 
ates at Lexington, Kentucky, Richmond, Virginia, 
twice at the First Presbyterian Church of Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina, and at Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 
His wife is the former Mary Guerrant, daughter of 
Dr. Edward Guerrant, well-known for his home- 
mission work in Kentucky. One of his sons, Rev. 
E.G. Lilly, is a pastor in Charleston, South Carolina. 

The reports of the Assembly’s Agencies were very 
encouraging, showing a general trend upward in 
contributions to all causes during the past year. The 
Foreign Mission Committee reported a reduction of 
32,579 on its debt. The Home Mission Committee 
reported its debt paid in full. 
oe. 4.1. Fairly, who for the past three years has 





The General Assembly has its picture taken 








Sum- 


Four Moderators—Dr. 


ABOVE: 
mey, Dr. Lilly, Dr. Price, and Dr. 
Sweets. Lert: Dr. and Mrs. Lilly and 
two members of their family—Rev. 
E. G. Lilly and Mrs. A. C. Wharton 


been both Executive Secretary of Religious Educa- 
tion and Editor-in-Chief, was reélected Editor-in- 
Chief of the twenty-seven publications of the Com- 
mittee of Religious Education and Publication, so 
that he might devote all his time to this work. Dr. 
Edward D. Grant was elected Executive Secretary 
of the Committee of Religious Education and Publi- 
cation. This change in titles was made so that they 
might be more in line with the work being done. 
The Committee on Christian Education and Min- 
isterial Relief reported an increase in receipts. This 
year is one of vital importance to this Committee, 
which is engaged in completing the $3,000,000 fund 
necessary to set up the Ministers’ Annuity Fund. 
This General Assembly marks the twenty-fifth 





Delegates from Snedecor Memorial Synod 
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anniversary of the Department of Woman’s Work, 
which was authorized under the name of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary by the General Assembly of 
1912, which met at Bristol, Tennessee. The formal 
organization of the Woman’s Auxiliary took place 
at Montreat a few weeks after the meeting of the 
General Assembly, in the summer of 1912. A notable 
celebration of the occasion has been planned for 
Montreat this July. 

The Committee on Proposed Changes in the Con- 
fession of Faith, composed of professors of theolo 
from each of our seminaries and headed by Dr. 
Henry H. Sweets, presented their report—the result 
of two years of work. This report was sent back to 
the presbyteries for study. 

The overture for reaffiliation with the Federal 
Council was also referred to the presbyteries for 
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discussion, report to be made to the next Assemb] 

Other significant reports were those on Chia 
of Pastorates, Social and Moral Welfare, and the 
Sabbath. A Permanent Committee on Church Union 
was also appointed. This permanent committee 
differs from the former, ad interim committee jn 
several important respects. Its membership is com- 
posed of nine members, named by the moderator 
instead of seventeen members, elected by the synods, 
The former committee could only entertain and re. 
port on suggestions. The new one is to look towards 
co6peration and union, and is given the initiative and 
instructed to explore the possibilities of such codper- 
ation and union. 

We hope in the August issue to give an interpreta- 
tion of the actions and viewpoint of the Assembly 
written by one of the commissioners. 





Edinburgh, 1937 


HE World Conference on Faith and Order to 

be held at Edinburgh August 3-18 this year will 

deal with the question of the Unity of the 
Churches. 

It was in October r1g10, after the Edinburgh Mis- 
sionary Conference, that the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America appointed a 
commission to bring about a conference for consid- 
eration of questions pertaining to the Faith and 
Order of the Church of Christ. This was eventually 
secured when the first world conference on Faith 
and Order met at Lausanne, Switzerland, in August, 
1927. Over goo delegates were present, representing 
more than a hundred churches. A continuation com- 
mittee was appointed which has held regular meet- 
ings since then, the Chairman being Dr. William 
Temple, Archbishop of York, and the Secretary, 
Canon Hodgson. The first conference was con- 
cerned with stating the positions of the various 
churches. Since then it has been seen to be neces- 
sary to dig down to the underlying ground of unity. 
A book called “Convictions” was published in 1934, 
which gives the position that each church stands for, 
and four commissions have been at work on subjects 
which will form the basis for discussion at the second 
conference. On that occasion the effort will be made 
to enable representatives of the churches to go on 


from convictions about their own position to a deeper 
understanding of that of others. The splendid aim 
of those promoting the conference is to achieve an 
affirmation of our underlying unity in face of the 
challenge of the world situation, of the real fellow- 
ship that springs from our common loyalty to Christ, 
combined with an effort to study the issues on which 
we are still divided in order that we may overcome 
them. 

The following are the four main topics that will 
form the sectional study work of the conference: 


I. The Grace of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 


II. The Church of Christ and the Word of God. 
Ill. The Church of Christ: Ministry and Sacra- 
ments. 
IV. The Church’s Unity in Life and Worship. 


Already, by September of last year, 283 delegates 
had been appointed by 87 churches from all over the 
world. They will meet in the great Assembly Hall 
in Edinburgh, which has been offered for their use 
by the Church of Scotland. The authorities of New 
College have offered accommodation in the student 
hostels so that members of the Conference may live 
together. One special section of the conference will 
consist of a youth group. Reprinted from The 
Chinese Recorder. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


WM. T. BAKER, Book Editor 


Richmond, Virginia 
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IMPORTANT 
Every new book in the following list may be secured from the Presbyterian Book Stores. Richmond, Va.. or Texarkana. Texas. 
While, by General Assembly order we cannot assume the responsibility for any of these reviews. we gladly present them to you 
in the hope that the comments and impressions of these Presbyterian leaders may guide you in your future book purchases. 


Books received: 


Missionary Stories to Tell, by a group of contributors. 
Missionary Education Movement. 178 pages. Cloth $1.00, 


T 50¢. 
ile Guide Book, by Mary Entwistle. Cokesbury Press. 
135 pages. $2.50. 
Grandpa Weatherby, by Guy Rohbraugh. Fleming H. 
Revell Co. $1.25. 


A review of the following books will be found in 
ONWARD for July 4, 1937: 


Granma’s Album Quilt, by Helen Albee Prince. Falmouth 
Book House. $2.00. ; 
The Sleigh Bell Trail, by May Foster Jay. W. A. Wilde 
Co. $2.00. 

The White Buffalo Robe, by James Willard Schultz. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.75. ; 
From Coast to Coast With the U.S. Air Mail, by Lewis E. 
Theiss. W. A. Wilde Co. $2.00. 

Ghost Ship, by Nora Burglon. Little Brown & Co. $2.00. 
The Seminary’s Secret, by Ann Hark. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$2.00. 

Games and Stunts for All Occasions, by Wm. P. Young 
and Horace J. Gardner. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.00. 

Peggy Keeps House, A Katrina Book, by Helen Eggleston 
Haskell. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. $2.00. 

The Arctic Raider, by Truman Northup. W. A. Wilde 
Co. $2.00. 

Strange Insects and Their Stories, by A. Hyatt Verrill. 
L.C. Page & Co. $2.50. 
Soames to Susan, by Margaret Calkin Banning. Harper & 
10s, $1.50. 


THE DOUBLE SEARCH. By Rufus M. Jones. The John 
C. Winston Company. 124 pages. go¢. 


Ina succinct and forceful way Dr. Rufus Jones presents 
a interpretation of the relationship between God and man, 
which during recent decades has been popular in liberal 
circles. These studies were written in 1905. At that time, 
the book went through two editions, and now, after more 
than thirty years, a third edition is published. Perhaps it is 
sued at the present time to offset the teaching of Karl 
Barth. The central thought in Dr. Jones’ treatise is stated 
thus: “We know that man and God are cojunct and that 
neither can be separated absolutely from the other.” The 
Double Search” is God’s search for man and man’s search 
fot God. Karl Barth emphasized the transcendence of God; 
" Rufus Jones stresses his immanence. 
—Dunsar H. Ocpen, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


~ LORD, An Affirmation of the Deity of Christ. By 
m. Childs Robinson. Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Com- 
pany. 239 pages. $2.00. 


This book is one of the answers to the oft-expressed desire 


that our own ministers, true to the Word and sound in the 
faith, would write upon vital Christian questions. It is truly 
a well-substantiated affirmation of the Deity of our Lord. 
With keen directness, the author exposes the clamour for 
“The Historical Jesus,” as a desire for the materialistic Jesus, 
and he reveals that the term “The Gospel of Jesus” often is 
used to describe what is only a moral scheme which, like the 
Law, shows what God requires rather than what God does 
for us through the Divine Son in His work of redemption. 
The writer asserts that the whole New Testament is the 
“Great Confession” of the Lord Jesus Christ, and with illu- 
minating comments he leads us through that field even to the 
solitary throne of the Lord, the reigning King. 
—Joun E. Assotr, DeLand, Florida. 


PHILOSOPHY STUDIES RELIGION. By David Lee 
Jamison. Fleming H. Revell Company. 187 pages. $1.50. 


The author is professor of the philosophy of religion at 
the Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary. His scholarship 
is sound, and his theology is orthodox. He handles the great 
problems of philosophy and religion in a simple, non- 
technical manner. The book will be useful for college stu- 
dents and study classes for laymen, but even the well-trained 
minister will find much of help and inspiration in it. His 
thesis is that philosophy must turn to religion for the solution 
to three of its major problems, God, sin, and immortality. 
He makes a brief study of all of the important religions, and 
comes to the conclusion that Christianity is the only religion 
that has a satisfactory solution. A worth-while book. 

—S. A. Cartience, Decatur, Ga. 


CHRIST THE HOPE OF THE WORLD. Compiled by 
Alexander Gammie. World’s Sunday School Association. 
349 pages. $1.00. 

This is the official report of the twelfth World’s Sunday 
School Convention held in Oslo, Norway, in July, 1936. The 
volume contains a large number of full-page plates intro- 
ducing the reader to the leading men and women who had 
part on the program, together with a few group pictures 
taken during the convention. A large number of addresses, 
and extracts of addresses, are included with other interesting 
and significant data related to the work of the Sunday school 
throughout the world. This volume richly deserves a place 
in every Sunday-school library of the English-speaking 
peoples. 

—Partrick H. CarMicuaeL, Decatur, Georgia. 


MECCA AND BEYOND. By Edward M. and Rose W. 
Dodd. The Missionary Education Movement. 222 pages. 
Cloth $1.00, paper 5o0¢. 

This delightful book has been written for general use as 
the study book of the Missionary Education Movement for 
this year. This reviewer has had the pleasure of knowing 
Dr. Dodd personally, and consequently the book is doubly 
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interesting and attractive. Dr. and Mrs. Dodd have given a 
vivid picture of the Moslem lands which they know so well. 
Serving as missionaries under the Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church, U.S. A., Dr. and Mrs. Dodd are 
in a position to interpret these strange lands to Christians 
everywhere. The book is written in a popular style and 
will appeal to young and old alike. 
—Wattace M. Aston, Richmond, Virginia. 


THE FIGHT FOR CHARACTER. By John W. Dunning. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 186 pages. $1.50. 


This is a collection of “occasional” addresses by a man 
who has preached to a “congregation made up largely of 
college students, college graduates, college professors, for 
the past twenty-two years.” “These messages,” says the 
author, “are not theological nor ecclesiastical. They aim to 
bring forth a personal, social, and practical interpretation of 
the religion of Jesus, understandable to youth, and applicable 
to the situations of the life of today. They are based on the 
assumption that, far from being outmoded, the religion of 
Jesus still is the needed groundwork of all life.” And, 
although intended primarily for the college community, these 
messages should prove stimulating to any pastor, and helpful 
to all thoughtful young people. As a college pastor, 1 am 
grateful for the refreshing “lift” this book has furnished. 

—J. C. Faw, Williamsburg, Va. 


THE ART OF LIVING. By Norman Vincent Peale. Abing- 
don Press. 144 pages. $1.00. 


This book, “written in everyday phraseology for everyday 
folk, is designed to help people realize their possibilities.” To 
us it seems that the writer has made real progress towards 
the accomplishment of his aim as quoted above. He evidently 
knows by actual contacts the most insistent problems which 
all of us face today in our efforts to make the most of life. 
Equally evident is his actual experience of God as the only 
solution of these problems. To our thinking, the strongest of 
the ten chapters are: “The Discovery of Happiness” and 
“The Escape from Fear.” The weakest is the one which 
deals with that greatly discussed and often misunderstood 
subject of “Christ’s Healing Power.” Yet even here the writer 
is eminently sane and honest in declaring how difficult it is 
to understand and use rightly. Abounding in good, practical 
illustrations, this book offers fine material for teachers and 
speakers to adults and young people. No individual can fail 
to be helped towards clearer thinking and more abundant 
living through the reading of this book and the trying out 
of what it teaches. 

—ANNA Brancu Binrorp, Richmond, Virginia. 


THE WANTED GENERATION. By Frank Glenn Lank- 
ard. Abingdon Press. 35¢. 


This splendid booklet has been prepared for older young 
people and is dedicated “To the Youth Who Desire to Build 
a Better World.” We feel, however, that its message is of 
primary importance to those adults who are charged with the 
responsibility of guiding youth through college days. The 
book carries a note of optimism and places upon the colleges 
the responsibility for the development of a youth which is 
willing to dedicate itself to the task of building a new world. 
The spirit of the book is caught up in this sentence: “Let us 
courageously plan for the coming of the wanted generation, 
the members of which will seek the stars through difficulty 
and guide their barks by the north star of a great and central 
purpose.” 


—LIitiian Curtis Painter, Richmond, Virginia. 
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BEARS OF THE BIBLE. By S. D. Chambers. 
Revell Company. 126 pages. $1.25. 


Here is a book of twenty-seven sermonettes prepared 
especially for boys and girls of Junior age. In it we see 
ample evidence of S. D. Chambers’ fine ability to preach to 
children. Both the subject and the contents of the book are 
unique and fresh and wholesome. The book itself may tel] 
us nothing new, but it justifies its existence by the way it 
“primes the pump” with ideas of how best to preach to the 
boy and girl of Junior age. The simple style of the author 
and his clear understanding of a child’s mind makes the book 
supply a very great need which exists both among teachers 
and ministers. 

—A. L. Curriz, Huntington, West Virginia, 


Fleming H. 


LETTERS BY A MODERN MYSTIC. By Frank C. Lu. 
bach. Student Volunteer Movement. 47 pages. 25¢. 


In this brief booklet are contained excerpts from intimate 
letters written by a great servant of Christ who has given 
some of the best years of his life to work in the Philippine 
Islands. These letters were written by Dr. Laubach to his 
father. There is a richness of experience reflected on every 
page. Faith, steadfastness of purpose, and an abiding com- 
munion with God shine forth from these letters. This little 
booklet is recommended for devotional use. 

—Wattace M. Aston, Richmond, Virginia. 


THE SIGN POST. By Mabel Goode Frantz. Fleming H. 
Revell Company. 128 pages. $1.25. 


This book of 128 pages contains thirty-nine two-minute 
talks, all of them interesting and to the point. The style is 
easy and clear; the thinking, original and sane; the subject 
matter, challenging and thought provoking. Each of these 
brief sketches has that “lead-on value” so much advocated by 
our best educators. The writer has a gift of subtly disarming 
the reader by what seems just pleasant gossip about familiar 
everyday things and people, and then in a quotation or illus- 
tration or deftly turned phrase stabbing home a telling truth. 
Each talk carries good, quotable material. To illustrate this, 
we have selected what seems to us one of the best points 
made (and there are many). We quote: 

“A wise lady once said to me, ‘If I can’t come out on top 
in my own place, there’s no happiness or welfare outside 
it... . That doesn’t mean that my place is restricted either, 
only that it’s mine, and must be enlarged from within, not 
from without.’ ” , 

It is a good book for individual reading in your Quiet Times. 
It will also suggest good points of emphasis to teachers and 
leaders of young people and adults. One talk we particularly 
liked was called “Enlightened Selfishness.” i. 
—ANna Brancu Brnrorp, Richmond, Virginia. 


THE STORY OF A FORTUNATE YOUTH. By Jea 
Kenyon Mackenzie. Fleming H. Revell Company. 106 
pages. $1.00. 

This wee book of some 100 pages is a tribute from a gifted 
daughter to an illustrious father. With rare appreciation she 
sketches the recollections and adventures of a great and 
good man, who, starting as a lad among the eastern highlands, 
came to seek his fortune in this land across the sea. One will 
have to look long before he will find a volume so full of 
winsomeness and human interest. With tenderness and 
humor, homely incidents are so related as to fill them with 
pathos and importance. The spirit of this fascinating volume 
is as pure and refreshing as the air from off the heather. 

—Ricuarp O. Fun, Atlanta, Georgi. 
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Topic for the Month-Signs of the Times 
How Long Will Men Be Free? 


By C. Darsy FuLton* 


E HAVE come to regard religious liberty 

as the permanent acquisition of mankind. 

That this basic human right, won at such 
precious cost by our forefathers, should ever again 
become insecure has for most of us been unthink- 
able. We have come to feel that religious oppression 
belongs to an age that has long since been outmoded 
in the world’s march toward civilization. 

Our complacency in these matters has been rudely 
shocked by current developments around the world. 
Discerning observers of world trends are warning 
us that within the next decade the Christian church 
may have to begin all over again the struggle for the 
right to be free in conscience and faith. Some of us 
may be inclined to dismiss such statements as fig- 
ments of an overwrought imagination, but those 
who have witnessed what has happened recently in 
countries like Russia, Germany, Japan, Mexico, 
Korea, and Formosa apprehend that there is con- 
siderable basis in reality for the prophecies of diffi- 
culty that have been made. 

For almost a year the world has been watching 
breathlessly the developments in Spain. Why are 
we so deeply concerned in the conflict there? Partly, 
no doubt, because we are always interested when 
men join issues. Or again, some say that Spain is 
providing an excellent proving ground for the newer 
implements of warfare, and that not since the World 
War has there been such an opportunity to test the 
efficiency of the various weapons of destruction 
which have been added to the armory of the world. 
But our chief interest in Spain lies deeper. It is the 
realization that this relatively localized conflict in 
one of the lesser nations of Europe might easily 
develop into a world struggle between two rival 


theories of government, Fascism on the one hand— 
<a titi 


* . . . 
M4; Rev. C. Darby Fulton, D.D. is the Executive Secretary of Foreign 
: sions and has recently returned from a trip to the Orient, visiting 
ur Missions in China, Japan and Korea. 
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as represented 
by the Spanish 
Rightists and 
supported by 
Germany, Italy, 
and Japan—and 
Communism on 
the other—as 
represented by 
the Spanish Loy- 
alists and backed 
by England, 
France, and Rus- 
sia. It is strange 
that two theories 
of government 
as bitterly hos- 
tile to each other 
as Fascism and 
Communism 
should neverthe- 
less have a num- 
ber of things in 


common. Both of them are distinguished by ele- 
ments of ruthlessness and despotism. Oddly enough, 
both are totalitarian in their conceptions of the 
functions of government, expressing an absolutism 
that seeks to set the state over the whole range 
of human life. They have both shown themselves 
inclined to be hostile toward religion: Communism 
with its atheism rules God out of account; and 
Fascism with its extreme nationalism and patriolatry 
tolerates religion only in so far as it can be made 
subservient to the nationalistic aim. Senator Borah, 
speaking before the United States Senate on May 6, 
characterizes Communism and Fascism as “enemies 
of every vital liberty and every right and privilege 
of the average man or woman.” 

Possibly no single development in the world today 
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has created more problems for Foreign Missions than 
the rise of this threat to religious liberty. It assumes 
various forms and degrees, in some cases going only 
so far as the regulation or curbing of certain religious 
activities by the state, such as, for example, the 
teaching of religious subjects in mission schools. In 
other instances, the matter goes much deeper, some- 
times involving enforced participation in the rites 
and ceremonies of other faiths approved and spon- 
sored by the state. 

The matter has become particularly acute in our 
Korea field, where the Japanese authorities have 
insisted that our Christian schools should participate 
officially in the ceremonies performed before the 
Shinto shrines from time to time. The past two or 
three years have witnessed a phenomenal revival by 
the Japanese government of State Shintoism. In 
essence, Shintoism is a deification of the Japanese 
state. It is a politico-religious cult in which religion 
and patriotism are so completely identified as to rep- 
resent an absolute fusion. It rests fundamentally on 
the dogma of the deity of the Emperor, based on the 
tradition that the first Emperor of Japan, Jimmu 
Tenno, was the offspring of the Sun-Goddess. With 
the Imperial family and its mythological ancestors 
as a nucleus, Shintoism has developed a national 
pantheon including a variety of gods, most of whom 
are associated in one way or another with the ideal of 
patriotism. Included in the list are the numerous 
deities of Japanese mythology; the whole line of 
emperors from 660 B. C. to the present day; national 
heroes who have distinguished themselves in loyalty; 
the three national treasures, the mirror, the sword, 
and the jewel; and many other objects of veneration 
of a lesser sort. 

The Japanese government regards the Shinto 
shrines as the very foundation of its policy of na- 
tional, patriotic education. Around the shrines has 
been gathered all the folklore and tradition of Jap- 
anese nationalism. They are regarded as the most 
potent instrument for transmitting the peculiar 
ideology of the Japanese people. To do obeisance 
at the shrines is therefore, according to the govern- 
ment, but the normal and rightful duty of every 
Japanese subject, and shrine attendance is to be re- 
quired of all pupils in schools as a part of their 
necessary training in loyalty and patriotism. Such 
training, the government feels, is especially important 
in Formosa and Korea, where Japan is attempting 
to assimilate millions of people who were formerly 
of other nationalities. 

It is natural that such policies should receive special 
emphasis at a time when extreme nationalsm is 
epidemic around the world. Since Japan’s difficulties 
with the League of Nations over Manchuria and the 
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dominant place the army has assumed in her national 
life, nationalism has come to the forefront in contras, 
to the rather democratic and liberal tendency ‘. 
thought that existed a decade ago. There is no Way 
to foretell how long the present cycle in Japan's 
political life will continue, but it is generally felt that 
we cannot expect any letup in these matters as long 
as the present military regime is in power. 

Of course the government takes the position that 
there is nothing in all this that should prove in any 
way embarrassing to Christian schools, asserting that 
the shrines are purely patriotic in nature and have no 
religious significance. It is at this point that the 
difficulty begins. Our schools, with ample cause, are 
unable so to regard the shrines. A few of their rea- 
sons can be stated briefly: 

1. All Japanese literature is full of references to 
Shintoism as religion. 

2. The leading scholars, as well as the Japanese 
and Korean public in general, look upon State 
Shintoism as religious. 

3. The objects of veneration have ascribed to them 
all the attributes of deity. They are regarded as 
possessing creative power, superhuman prowess, pre- 
existence, ability to perform miracles, providential 
control, power to answer prayer. 

The same government that declares Shintoism to 
be non-religious and purely patriotic employs text- 
books in all of its primary schools that state: “We 
Japanese look up to our Emperor as to a god,” and, 
“The Japanese Emperor is divine.” Recently the 
word heretofore used in official documents to mean 
“Emperor” was changed from Kotei which is the 
general term for emperor, to Tenno, meaning 
“Heaven-ruler.” It has been a cause of great con- 
cern to the Japanese that the word “Emperor” is 
used with reference to other rulers of the world. 
Feeling that their sovereign was not to be compared 
with other men and deserved a distinctive title, some 
Japanese are discarding the words “Emperor” and 
“Empire” for “Tenno” and “Tennocracy.” 

4. The objects of worship are frequently pure 
invention in the realm of mythology and super- 
stition. To be compelled to worship or recognize 
them is a violation not merely of religious liberty 
but of intellectual honesty as well. It is significant 
that Buddhists, confronted by the same difficulty, 
have sometimes joined hands with the Christians in 
protesting the government’s position. 

5. The ceremonies performed before the shrines 
involve distinctly religious elements. At a certain 
point in the proceedings the spirits are called down 
from above. Acts of purification are performed 
which are intended to symbolize not merely the 
cleansing of the body but also the purging of sins. 
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Missions 


Prayers are offered which contain definite petitions, 
aarrying the natural implication that those to whom 
they are addressed possess the power to hear and 
to answer : : , ; 
Here then is the deadlock. Because Shintoism is 
triotic, the government insists that all schools must 
ive official recognition to the cult and take part in 
ts ceremonies. Because Shintoism is religious and 
idolatrous, our schools take the position that they 
cannot participate in shrine ceremonies without com- 
promise of Christian principle. They are eager to 
promote true patriotism, respect for the ruler, and 
obedience to law and authority, and are constantly 
emphasizing these principles in their teaching; but 
they are embarassed by the religious meaning these 
things are given in the shrine ceremonies. They 
have appealed to the government on the ground of 
the religious liberty guaranteed in the Japanese con- 
stitution, but the government has shown no — 
tion to relent and is apparently determined to enforce 
conformity even by duress. In October of last year, 
armed police in large numbers were sent to some 
of our mission schools in Korea to enforce shrine at- 
tendance on the part of the faculty and students. 
Of course students are free as individuals to go to 
the shrine if they so desire. Our schools do not at- 
tempt to control the individual religious convictions 
of those who attend. A Buddhist is perfectly free to 
follow the faith of his choice, and a Shintoist is at 
liberty to go to the shrines if he chooses. But our 
Christian institutions steadfastly refuse to recognize 
the shrines officially, or to participate in their cere- 
monies. As a result of this policy of the government 
to demand compliance with religious rites of an 
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idolatrous character, our Foreign Mission Committee 
has been forced to a decision to withdraw from the 
field of secular education in Korea as long as these 
conditions remain in force. 

All around the world, in country after country, 
this problem of religious liberty is becoming increas- 
ingly acute. It is high time that the Christian Church 
should take serious and united cognizance of this 
situation and throw the full weight of her influence 
against such movements as would deprive humanity 
of its right to freedom of conscience and of con- 
viction in matters religious. So far each harassed 
group has been left to deal with its own problem 
locally, but the time has come when this issue has 
become so general that it deserves the wider interest 
and attention of the whole Christian Church. Nations 
that insist on violating this primary principle of 
human liberty should be made to feel the strong 
disapproval of the whole Christian communion. This 
is no time for compromise. We need today a stalwart 
Christianity that will stand unflinchingly for prin- 
ciple even if, as many believe, the time may be just 
ahead when great persecution awaits those who will 
not pay tribute to the false gods of nationalism. 

We want men of the type of Daniel’s friends who 
refused to bow before the golden image that 
Nebuchadnezzar the King had set up. Their answer 
comes as a new challenge to the church in a day of 
rising religious oppression: “Our God whom we 
serve is able to deliver us from the burning fiery 
furnace; and he will deliver us out of thy hand, O 
king. But if not, be it known unto thee, O king, that 
we will not serve thy gods, nor worship the golden 
image which thou hast set up.” 





Religious and Political Conditions in Mexico 


By H. L. Ross* 


HY is it that in a country where 90% of the 

population are baptized members of the 

dominant Roman Church, they will stand for 
4 government that has taken drastic measures to 
limit religious activities? For answer we should look 
for the principles that have guided this ecclesiastical 
majority during the four and a quarter centuries of 
modern Mexican history. 


FUNDAMENTAL DOCTRINE OF THE CONQUERORS AND 
CoLONIZERS 


Spain had found idi inci i 
= ound one of her guiding principles in 


‘Ri , RES: 
Da ev. H. L. Ross, D.D., is an evangelistic missionary located at 


since =~ Michoacan, Mexico. He has served our Mexico Mission 
905. 


the Unum Sanctum Bull of Pope Boniface VIII 
(1302), which set forth the right of the Church to 
temporal power. We who are accustomed to the 
separation of Church and State should constantly 
keep this in mind. 


CoLoNIAL PERIOD 


It was about colonial Mexico that Baron von 
Humbolt wrote, “A great number of the best 
encomiendas were distributed among the monks, and 
religion, which from its principles should favor 
liberty, became so degraded as to spread at the cost 
of the slavery of the people.” At the close of this 
period, according to the Roman Catholic writer, 
Lucas Alaman, “The total value of the properties of 




















Janicho (Ha-nee-cho) village on an island in Patzcuaro Lake 


the clergy . . . did not fall below half the total for 
the real estate of the country.” 


Turee Major MoveMENts IN THE Last ONE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


Including the struggle which marked the close 
of the colonial period, the underprivileged classes 
of Mexico have made three special attempts to throw 
off their yoke of oppression, namely: the War of 
Independence (1810-1821), the Reform Law and 
Constitution (1857), and the Revolution (1910... .) 
Since we are trying to understand the politico- 
religious situation, we should note the attitude that 
the Church has taken in each one of these move- 
ments. 

At the beginning of the War of Independence, 
the higher clergy were on the side of Spain, while 
Hidalgo and Morelos were notable examples of the 
humbler priests of the middle class who espoused 
the cause of the oppressed peon and were excom- 
municated by the Church and executed by the 
royalist army. When independence was finally 
declared and the Republic established, the Church 
party, by the stratagem of its leaders and because 
of the depleted ranks of the insurgents, was able to 
hold the dominant position. 

In opposition to the Reform Laws, Pope Pius IX 
instigated the French invasion under Maximilian, 
and, when the invasion was turned back, the same 
powerful party supported General Diaz for more 
than thirty years and were in turn protected from 
the execution of the Reform Laws. 

When the Revolution broke out in 1910, seventy 
per cent of the people were submerged in illiteracy 
and only two per cent of the rural population, that 
is only one family in fifty of the farming class, 
owned a plot of land. 


OPINION EXPRESSED BY Po.iticat LEADERS 


It is nothing less than tragic that those who were 
given the spiritual leadership, and who for three 
hundred years exercised absolute control of the 
situation and for another hundred years had almost 
complete control, lived so far below the principles 
laid down by Jesus and were so negligent of the 
people that the political leaders, in seeking ways and 
means for the betterment of the masses, could say, 
“We cannot trust the Church. Religion is an opiate, 
the opposer of education and a hindrance to prog- 
ress.” So, along with the development of the 
agrarian and educational programs, went the curtail- 
ment of Church activities. 


THE ConstITUTION REVISED IN 1916 


The revised constitution provided that limitations 
on religious organizations should be brought about 
largely through legislation by the different states. 
The Evangelical work has thus been subjected to the 
general limitations placed on religious activities, 
though it can be discerned that the main objectives 
of the legislative restrictions are the political activi- 
ties and the superstitious enslavement of the people 
that have characterized the establishment of the 
Romish system in Mexico. 


More Reticious Work BeinG Carrie ON THAN Is 
UsuALLy SUPPOSED 

There are twenty-eight states, two territories, and 
the Federal District in the Republic. In three or four 
of the states priests and ministers are not allowed 
to hold public religious services, but in the great 
majority of the states public worship is permitted. 
As an index to the general church activities, one can 
find in Mexico City several Sunday schools with 
membership ranging from fifty to three hundred, and 
many others throughout the land. 
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These men gathered in the Ross home, Patzcuaro, Easter Week for Bible study 


MissionaRY ACTIVITIES 


The foreign missionary is not permitted to admin- 
ister the Sacraments; but the Mexican minister may 
do so, and the missionary has ample opportunity for 
personal evangelism, teaching in Sunday schools, ex- 
pining the Scriptures to congregations, teaching in 
institutes and Bible schools, conducting camps for 
boys and girls, holding conferences with soldiers 
and prisoners, etc. Our educational missionaries and 
several of our Mexican teachers, who were formerly 
in school, are out in the villages and mountains of 
Mexico carrying the “good news,” or in Bible schools 
preparing others to go. So there is really a revival in 
rural evangelism. 


VaRIED EXPERIENCES 


Some of the experiences of the last few years will 
give an idea of the confused conditions around us 
and will in part explain the seemingly contradictory 
reports that come out of Mexico. ‘ 

When our older children were in Mexico a few 
years ago, on vacation, they met a priest one morn- 
ing out on the hillside who very cordially intro- 
duced himself and in the course of conversation 
offered to escort the family on an excursion across 
Lake Patzcuaro to see a noted painting. A few days 
hater we accepted the invitation and spent a most 
delightful day in the company of this and another 
Piiest. We have had very pleasant contacts with 


him quite often since, and he always asks affec- 
tionately about the children. 

With slides on the “Life of Christ” I accom- 
panied one of the lay workers on his regular visit 
to the agrarian community of Cotzio. The Spirit had 
used Dr. and Mrs. Coppedge, Misses Southerland 
and Rogers, and the assistants in the medical force 
at Morelia to open up the village for the gospel. 
One hundred and fifty were in attendance at the 
night service. The whole of the next day, the 
Sabbath, was taken up with the explanation of the 
Word. 

Twenty miles on the other side of Morelia the 
direct evangelistic preaching and the influence of 
the Morelia Hospital have resulted in the building 
up of a nice congregation. An engineer in the 
employment of the government came along survey- 
ing the land for agrarian allotments. Assuming more 
authority than his position justified, he told the vil- 
lagers that anyone attending church would not re- 
ceive the government grant. Dear old Don José 
Maria, who could not read or write, but is a fine 
Christian, stood up in the community gathering and 
bore fine testimony as he said that he could not 
give up his religion for a plot of land. The threat 
was never carried out, since it was a “bluff” and not 
in accord with the law; but it was a real test for the 
rural people who were ignorant of the law. The 
believers were rallied to make a loyal stand for 
Christ, so the little congregation carried on. 
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Family of Patzcuaro congregation. Don Luis was injured 
by a fanatical Romanist when he and Mr. Ross were com- 
ing home from an evangelistic visit to a near-by village 


A visit one Sunday evening to another village in 
the same general section revealed the fact that the 
same threat, as to the right of church-goers to re- 
ceive land, had a more disconcerting effect, since 
evangelistic teaching is new there and the Word 
has not taken root. The group of one hundred in- 
terested listeners of a couple of years previous had 
dwindled down to a dozen. Early the next morning, 
as Don Luis and I were walking the six miles home 
across the cornfields, we were attacked by a fanatical 
Romanist, who, with a hideous yell of “Long Live 
Christ, the King,” struck Don Luis over the head 
with a club, and we escaped alive only by throwing 
him down and disarming him. As we remonstrated 
that we had come with the gospel message, he 
shouted, “You don’t worship the Virgin; you have 
no right to be here.” ; 


GOVERNMENT EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


The Government is carrying on an extensive edu- 
cational program, having established two thousand 
federal schools last year. They contemplate reach- 
ing, by 1939, the high level of using 20% of the 
general budget for education. During the twenty 
years, from 1910 to 1930, illiteracy was reduced from 
seventy to sixty per cent. Tannebaum, in his valuable 
book, Peace by Revolution, says, “No outcome of 
the Mexican Revolution is more significant than the 
rural education movement that has grown from it. 
The educational undertaking is profoundly crea- 
tive. . . . It attempts to reach deep into the spirit of 
the people and open the modern world to them with- 
out withering the culture they possess and have pre- 
served. It is the most modern, yet the most delicate 
and sensitive, large-scale movement of cultural 
stimulus and social awakening that can be recorded 
in America, and perhaps in the world.” 
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The “Socialistic Educational Program” has not 
been explained in detail; and our greatest concern 
and earnest prayer is that it may not be anti- 
Christian. 


More FAvoraBLE ATTITUDE Towarp RELicion 


There are evidences that the attitude toward 
religion taken by the ruling classes of Mexico is in- 
creasingly favorable; note the following: 

(1) When General Cardenas came to the presi- 
dency he brought as a member of his cabinet the 
outstanding radical leader in Mexico, Garrido 
Canabal. But not many months had passed before 
the radical was put out of the cabinet and exiled 
from the country. 

(2) Among the early enactments of the Cardenas 
administration was one prohibiting the sending of 
religious literature through the mail; but in five 
months it was annulled. 

(3) Our neat little chapel in Uruapan was taken 
by the mayor for a public office on the ground that 
it had been closed for two years. The presbytery 
had not kept a pastor there, but public services had 
been regularly held. Direct appeal was made to 
President Cardenas who _ providentially visited 
Uruapan just after the incident. It was my privilege 
to interview him personally and feel his cordial 
handshake and get a little of the understanding of the 
evident interest he has in the common people of 
Mexico. By direct order from the President the 
chapel was restored to the congregation. 

(4) Religious work is carried on effectively 
among the soldiers. Missionaries and Mexican 
pastors give a great deal of time to visiting the 
soldiers stationed along the highways and in the 
regular barracks, and many of the officers show 
genuine appreciation. When my brother and I went 
to see the general stationed at Patzcuaro about taking 
copies of the Gospels and religious literature to the 
soldiers in the barracks, he said, “Yes, come and do 
all that kind of work possible.” 

(5) Public expressions by the political leaders in- 
dicate that they are not fighting religion, but are 
opposed to the participation of religious organiza- 
tions in politics. President Cardenas is quoted in the 
press as saying: “There is no persecution of the 
Church in Mexico, but all religious organizations 
must confine their activities to spiritual affairs. 
Sr. Portes Gil, who was made Provisional President 
in 1928, and was afterward the Attorney General, 
says in a book published in 1935, “If the children of 
Mexico are to be Christian, let them become so by 
drinking their doctrine from the pure fountain of 
the words of the Master, which are found in the 
Gospels.” 
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The Fifth Evangelical Congress of Brazil 


By LawreNce G. CALHoun* 


HE Fifth Evangelical Congress of Brazil, rep- 

resenting six denominations and as many co- 

operating bodies, met in the great commercial 
and industrial city of Sao Paulo from December 8 
t0 13 1935- The Congress was inaugurated in the 
large Central Methodist Church, with an attendance 
of over a thousand people. The President of the 
Evangelical Confederation of Brazil, a Presbyterian, 
made the opening address. A choir composed of rep- 
resentatives of the churches of Sao Paulo rendered 
inspiring music which set a high spiritual tone for 
the meetings to follow. 

The majority of the regular meetings of the Con- 
ress were held in the Independent Presbyterian 
Church, and were attended by the 60 delegates. 
Fach day’s program began with a thoroughly planned 
devotional service. 

This congress impressed one with its ecumenical 
pirit and progressive outlook, in which it was an 
expression of the better minds of the Evangelical 
Churches. In the opinion of one of the outstanding 
ministers, the pastor of a large Presbyterian church, 
the Congress was the most important event he had 
witnessed in a ministry of thirty-five years. The 
progress made by the Evangelical Churches in Brazil 
istruly remarkable. The Presbyterian Churches of 
North America, as well as other bodies, should thank 
God for the part given them in contributing to the 
development of the Evangelical Churches of Brazil, 
which are probably not surpassed by any of the 
young Churches of our time. 

As one came away from the Congress enthusiastic 
over the work done, there was a question which 
arose. What were the permanent contributions of 
this Congress? In 1932, Rio de Janeiro had the 
ptivilege of entertaining the World’s Sunday School 
Convention. The first Youth Conference to be held 
i connection with the Sunday School Convention 
took place at this same time. The Youth Conference 
gave added impetus to the development of Evan- 
gelical Youth in Brazil. It was entirely fitting, there- 
fore, that one of the leaders in the Evangelical Youth 
Movement, as represented by the Student Union 
for Christian Work, should speak. This speaker, a 
graduate of Gammon Institute and a minister of the 
Independent Presbyterian Church, made a compre- 

ensive presentation of the necessity of confronting 
- problems of youth and especially of students. 

nfortunately the Congress would do no more than 


‘commend that the Evangelical Confederation study 
es 
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the possibility of organizing the youth of the 
Evangelical Churches. 

The Congress recognized the extreme importance 
of the Church by engaging in the study of evan- 
gelism. This problem was presented by the presi- 
dent of the Methodist Seminary. Evangelism was 
understood to include the salvation of the whole 
man: body and spirit, individual and society, regard- 
less of age or sex. All legitimate means should be 
employed, as, for example, press, radio and pulpit. 
National needs must always be kept in mind. Above 
all the spiritual side must be stressed. 

A prominent layman of the Congregational Church 
discussed the relation of the Brazilian Evangelical 
Churches to world movements. Special attention 
was given to the necessity for codperation with the 
International Friendship Alliance, the Life and 
Action Movement, the Faith and Order Movement, 
and the International Missionary Council. Whereas, 
for all of the afore-mentioned organizations the Con- 
gress desired publicity, for the last they expressed a 
desire to codperate in the preparation for the meet- 
ing to be held in China in 1938. 

While Brazil, like the United States, has many 
denominational papers, the Congress felt and ex- 
pressed the need for more codperation in both reli- 
gious and secular press. There was a general feeling 
for a frank consideration of social and political ques- 
tions by the Church papers, or at least a desire that a 
positive expression of the teachings of Jesus be made, 
and at the same time the Congress felt that polemics 
among Evangelicals is not ethical. 

The education of the masses in Brazil, which com- 
pose approximately 70% of the population, is a most 
urgent problem. The Congress recommended that 
the Church through its seminaries and parochial 
schools seek to do all within its power to meet this 
need. Futhermore, Brazil is seeking to avoid the 
secularization of schools which has taken place in the 
United States. It is recognized as of first importance 
that the Evangelical Churches improve the oppor- 
tunities offered for the religious instruction of school 
children by the Constitution of 1934. It was recom- 
mended that the Evangelical Federation of Brazil 
through the Council of Religious Education prepare 
suitable literature for Weekday Religious Education, 
and that the Churches codperate in schools of educa- 
tion and philosophy for the training of Christian 
teachers. 

Brazil possesses in the national idiom, Portuguese, 
three versions of the Bible, besides other translations. 
None of these is thoroughly satisfactory, although 
each of them has its own peculiar merits. The Con- 
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gress deemed it wise to suggest that the Evangelical 
Confederation of Brazil consult with the Bible 
Societies with regard to the possibility of bringing 
out a revised edition of the Brazilian Version as soon 
as possible, and recommended that funds for this be 
sought from the National Churches. 

The Congress was advised on the progress being 
made on the revision of the Psalms and Hymns, 
which is widely used in Brazil. 

A young minister and journalist of the Independent 
Presbyterian Church made a thoughtful presentation 
of the problems connected with the education of 
the ministry. Once again the necessity for an edu- 
cated ministry was affirmed. This education should 
have a sound preparatory basis and offer opportuni- 
ties for postgraduate study. More complete codpera- 
tion between seminaries and more emphasis on the 
problems of youth were urged. 

The discussion of the Church and Social Action 
provoked a great deal of interest, although perhaps 
not so much opposition as it would have in some 
North American Churches. The Congress con- 
fronted quite frankly the need for an awakened social 
conscience. One minister, a graduate of Gammon 
Institute, said, “We are afraid to confront social 
problems, but if we do not we are lost.” There was 
a strong conviction that it is essential that the Evan- 
gelical Churches use all legitimate means to awaken 
a social conscience and study social questions in the 
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light of the gospel, and that special attention be 
to childhood and the laboring classes, 


Steps were taken looking to the establishment of , 
modus vivendi between the National Churches. At 
the same time need for foreign mission aid was 
affirmed, especially in the evangelization of new and 
isolated areas, in educational work, and in financial 
aid. Better co6peration in publication work was 
urged. 

Church union was discussed. Such a union, when 
it comes, should respect the fundamental ideas of the 
coéperating churches. 


The Holy Communion which was celebrated at 
eight o’clock on Sunday morning in the Central 
Methodist Church was conducted by a Presbyterian 
and an Episcopal minister according to Methodist 
ritual. The organist was a Christian Evangelical 
minister. Truly here all were one at the Lord’s table. 
This was symbolical of the spirit manifested through- 
out the Congress. 


The Fifth Evangelical Congress is one more wit- 
ness to the strength and spirit of the denominations 
which co6perate in the Evangelical Confederation of 
Brazil. It was an epoch-making Congress, for it was 
planned and executed by Brazilians. 


Let us praise God for the progress of His Kingdom 
in Brazil. May it stimulate- us to do greater things 
for and through Him. 


given 





As Seen From the Mission Treasurer’s Office 


By CaroutnE MILter* 


HE Mission Treasurer’s office, being rather 

centrally located, gives one the opportunity of 

catching many a glimpse of the daily life of 
these people. 

As the morning sun begins to peep over the tree- 
tops, there come men, women, and children from 
the early morning prayer service. Some of them 
saunter off to their work, others wander off home, 
while various groups gather here and there for a 
brief bit of gossip. A resounding din is heard in the 
church and (they are not visible to us) we know that 
the catechumen classes are in full swing. 

That rough crowd, poorly dressed, making a great 
deal of noise and paying no attention to the rights 
of others, is probably going across the river to a 
market or to loaf around the different stores. 

Though still early, the watermen are going to the 
near-by homes with the water spilling over from the 


*Miss Caroline Miller is secretary to the secretary and treasurer of 
our Africa Mission, located at Luebo, Congo Belge. 


buckets hung at each end of a pole which they carry 
across the shoulder. On each bucket is a leafy branch 
or a huge leaf, serving as a cover. They have come 
up the hill at a dogtrot, grunting musically at each 
step. Now they start down again for a second load. 


For a little while the paths are almost deserted, but 
soon knots of people begin gathering here and there. 
The school bell rings and ere long a steady stream 
of natives pass by. Here are the girls from the Girls 
Home merrily ‘chattering together; coming from 
another direction are village girls, some neatly 
dressed, some in rags, and some in rayon gowns. 
Those boys wearing white shirts and blue trousers 
are from the Boys’ Home. Village boys with every 
kind of apparel, from a short burlap skirt to a very 
neat suit, are coming along. The older men and 
women, some with babies on their hips, are from 
among the ministerial students. Those fine, earnest- 
looking young men and boys in advance are the 
teachers, 
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Missions 


The final bell rings and once more there is little 
assing. Who is that upright, saintly-looking man 
xdvancing in such a dignified manner? He is the 

tor of the First Church on his way to the daily 
session meeting. 

Did you hear that rhythmic patter of feet? And 
did you see the Belgian flag? Ah! a medal chief is 
going through the compound. See his full skirt 
sweeping the ground as he strides along. His sun 
helmet and swallow-tailed coat do not seem incon- 
ruous to him, but rather add to his appearance (or 
so he thinks). Sometimes one comes sitting in a 
state tepoy borne on the shoulders of husky men. 
Look how his retinue and the small boys who follow 
keep step! Pat, pat, PAT, pat, pat—the sound grows 
in volume, then fades away as they pass on. 

Listen! Isn’t that a dreadful cry? It is so very 
mournful, so helpless that it saddens the heart. Here 
come some women, arms held crossed over their 
heads, wailing monotonously, and behind them a few 
men nasally crying out. Soon the death chant sounds 
from one end of the compound to the other. Passing 
them goes another group, grief-stricken and broken- 
hearted, but quietly they pass on with their sleeping 
loved one, looking forward to the day when they 
shall be together once more in perfect happiness. 

In contrast to these, we see a man hastening down 
the path, his face one broad smile. He stops and 
greets any friend or acquaintance who is passing, and 
soon the rumor reaches us that a little baby has come 
to bless a home. 

What is that procession, marching sedately in 
orderly array, under the leadership of men dressed 
in dark suits? A wedding party, the bride and her 





Part of the choir at the First Church, Luebo 











This new tank gives running water to Bibanga 


attendants, with shyly drooping eyes, clasping their 
flowers closely to them, cling to their partners. 
Followed by a crowd of children and curious men 
and women, they are going from the church to the 
wedding feast in the village. 

A shrill screaming attracts our attention. Some-: 
one must be hurt. What can have happened? We 
loek out of the window and see a child walking up 
the path, his mouth wide open, yelling at the top of 
his voice. Something has displeased him and he is 
giving outlet to his feelings. Sometimes it is a wee 
child, but often a boy of ten or twelve or even older 
will do the same. 

Lusty shouts assail our ears. Some boys are run- 
ning by with what resembles a hockey stick in their 
hands. They are about to have a game of tshioba 
which is very much like field hockey. 

Saturdays are most interesting—and distressing. 
Early in the morning there begins a continuous stream 
of passers-by on their way to market. Men, women, 
youth, boys, girls, children, babies, rich men, poor 
men, beggar men, thieves. A motley crowd, all bear- 
ing something to sell or exchange. Here is a neatly- 
dressed woman, smiling and friendly, while right 
behind her comes one wearing a grass shirt, her hair, 
body, and limbs plastered with red clay, a bell ring- 
ing at every step hangs from her waist. Next comes 
a child in his birthday suit but with charms around 
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Carrying rock for the new hospital at Bibanga 


his waist, neck, wrists, or ankles, or all four. Behind 
is an old man dragging a reluctant goat, a little 
further on an old woman, burdened with the weight 
of years, but carrying on her head a basket loaded 
with dried corn. Boys and girls without a care in the 
world come swinging along. Children run here 
and there. Here is a matronly woman whose 
countenance indicates peace within. Not far from 
her is another whose face and body are daubed with 
whitewash, a sign of grief. Some are laughing, some 
are talking, some are singing, all making a noise. But 
alas! The return is not so interesting, for at the mar- 
ket one can get strong drink as well as food and 
clothes. There goes a man staggering along, singing 
a maudlin song. Two men have started a fight and 
are clawing fiercely at each other. Please, someone, 
stop that man from beating his wife. What is all the 
argument about? The people are out of sight, but 
their angry voices are still heard. Ah! here is a group 
of young people sharing bananas, enjoying a good 
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joke, helping the old women behind them to ad 
their loads. 

A sad-looking couple, carrying an inert child in 
their arms, are coming slowly down the hill. They 
have probably tried every native medicine possibie 
or impossible and now that the case is almost hope- 
less they are going with their little one to the hos- 
pital, hoping that the white doctor can help them, 
Sorrow that they should wait so long before seeking 
aid when it is right at their door weights us down. 

Not far behind comes a happy-looking, cleanly- 
dressed young woman, one of our three native 
women nurses, on her way to the hospital. Her 
bright countenance and beautiful smile give us cheer, 

That clapping of hands, antiphonal singing inter- 
spersed with timely grunts, informs us that the 
wagon men are arriving with a load. Here they are, 
a few men pushing, one man pulling, and numerous 
men, bo,s, and children giving enthusiastic vocal 
support, beating time with their hands and feet. 
With a final united grunt, the wagon is pulled to its 
stopping place and is unloaded, and the crowd grad- 
ually and noisily scatter. 

There goes a group of boys just going up “fool’s 
hill”. Conceited, bold, impolite, noisy, they swag- 
ger by. A huddle of giggling girls watch their de- 
parture, making native comments as they are lost to 
view. 

The working day is drawing to a close. The rosy 
glow of the evening tints the sky. Everyone 1s 
homeward bound. A soothing calm gradually takes 
the place of noisy activity. Some young people on 
their way home from choir practice are softly sing- 
ing the song they have just tried to learn. It falls 
sweetly on ears that have been assailed all day with 
various more or less inharmonious sounds. From 
the Mission Treasurer’s office we have seen worship, 
study, work, play, honor, disgrace, kindness, brutal- 
ity, laughter, tears, joy, sorrow, health, illness, in- 
fancy, youth, old age. We have seen LIFE. But 
more clearly than anything else, we have seen the 
need of that ABUNDANT LIFE which comes only 
through Jesus Christ. 

The songsters have all gone, but their song lingers 
on: 


just 


“Thou art the Way, the Truth, the Life. 
Grant us to know that Way, 
That Truth to keep, that Life to win 
That leads to endless day.” 
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Dr. Wu—aAn Appreciation 


By Rosert B. Price, M.D.* 


ORTY-SEVEN years ago a helpless Chinese 

baby was laid on the doorstep of some Ameri- 

can missionaries in Foochow, China. These 
ladies were in the business of rescuing little un- 
wanted babies, and they took the crying infant and 
nourished her and cared for her and taught her of 
Jesus, as Christians would. 

In describing this incident, a Chinese gentleman 
who knew the facts said: “As is often the case, in 
homes where girl babies are too many, this baby 
was laid at the door of these missionaries instead of 
being sent to a Chinese Orphans’ Home.” He might 
have said, “instead of being left to die in the street,” 
but he had ideas of Nationalism and Patriotism so 
tried to make the best of what might have been a 
ad situation, had it not been for Christ living in 
these missionaries. 

The name Wu Suei Ling was given the baby be- 
cause her new friends did not know from what fam- 
ily she came. When she was old enough these mis- 
sionaries sent her to school, and finally to a Chris- 
tian Medical College, raising her up always in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. From the 
friendless baby they developed an able, intelligent, 
woman physician, and one who was a true believer 
in Christ and who endeavored to follow in His foot- 
steps. 

In 1920 when the medical work of the Southern 
Presbyterian Mission was trying to break through 
the prejudice of heathendom in Taichow, Dr. Wu 
came from Peking, where she had had three years 
of interneship, to help in the struggle. The remain- 
ing sixteen years of her life were spent in Taichow, 
where she had a considerable part in developing 
what is now the Sarah Walkup Hospital. During 
the years she was in Taichow, Dr. Wu received 
many invitations to go to port cities and accept work 
in well-established hospitals, with increased salary, 
but she stuck to her post here, saying in her simple 
fashion that big ports and old hospitals could get 
women doctors while new work in interior cities 
could not. So year after year she lived on in Tai- 
chow, going about her duties in a quiet unobtrusive 
way, always faithful, always uncomplaining, en- 
dearing herself more and more to the people who 
lamed to lean on her for help. 

Dr. Wu's coming to Taichow was in answer to 
prayer. Mrs. Price, with woman’s insight, had real- 
wed that what the Taichow medical work needed 
was a Chinese woman doctor, and for months she 
—_— 


* - - 
Dr. Robert Price is a medical missionary in charge of the Sarah 


Walkup Hospital in Taichow, Ku., China. 
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prayed for that. In 1919, 
Dr. George Worth, out 
of the kindness of his 
heart, invited the young 
missionary doctor at Tai- 
chow and Mrs. Price to 
make a visit to Kiangyin, 
his excuse being that 
they might help with the 
annual examination for 
nurses in the Training 
School. At Kiangyin, 
Mrs. Price was impressed 
with Dr. Chien (a Chi- 
nese woman) who was 
doing fine work in the hospital. “Oh, Dr. Chien,” 
she said, “could you not find a woman doctor for 
us?” “T’ll see,” said Dr. Chien. 

Almost a year later, when the matter had faded 
from the minds of some of us, a letter came from 
Dr. Chien with the information that a doctor was 
in Kiangyin ready to join in the work at Taichow. 
There was not a word about salary and not a word 
about contracts. Dr. Wu just came and went to 
work. On some occasions, when offers appeared from 
other hospitals, Dr. Wu would say that she would 
leave if it would help Taichow. She was attracted 
by the ports with their modern comforts and en- 
lightened progress, but always agreed that, if it were 
God’s will for her, she was content to spend her 
life in the interior. It cost her a few tears now and 
then to decide for what seemed duty rather than 
pleasure, but she was faithful to the end. 

During the years in which Dr. Wu was engaged 
in active work in Taichow, she won friends among 
all classes of people, and to them she pointed out the 
way of salvation. Coolie women and ladies of the 
gentry heard the gospel from Dr. Wu, and her in- 
fluence over the student nurses led many of them to 
unite with the Christian church. 

Dr. Wu was of a frugal disposition. She cared noth- 
ing for display or for show, though she was notably 
neat in her appearance. She was also in the world 
without relatives to assist her in spending her salary, 
and so she saved and saved—not by scrimping stingi- 
ness and effort, but easily and cheerfully by the nat- 
ural habit of the Orient. She used some of her sav- 
ings to help others—a student here who wanted to 
go to school, a family there whose income could not 
be spread out thin enough to feed all the children, 
and then the friends in Foochow who had done so 
much for her. Every year $100 would go to this 
orphanage in order that some waif might have the 
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opportunity to be useful and happy in the world. 
When the end of her earthly journey came, she had 
several thousand dollars laid away. She did not seem 
really to care for money, but it was foreign to her 
character to waste anything. 

When her will was read it named the following 
beneficiaries of what she had: 

To her old school for the education of a child, 

To the local Christian Church, 

To the Sarah Walkup Hospital, 

To her friends her personal effects. 

Except for the few things she had for her own 
use, she left everything for some charitable purpose. 
During her life she did not seek for honors, and in 
her will she did not try to ingratiate herself with any 
individual. She had an idea of glorifying God with 
her substance. 

Dr. Wu died on December 12, 1936, young in 
years but full of good works. She was buried by the 
Christian Chinese Church of Taichow with all the 
honor that they could show to her memory. The 
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magistrate and others prominent in the community 
attended the services in person and sent flowers 
scrolls, and various presents after the custom of the 
Chinese. The walls of the church were covered with 
gifts testifying to the esteem in which she was held. 
The funeral procession was several blocks long and 
probably five hundred people marched in it. No 
funeral for a Christian in Taichow ever equalled 
this, but a good woman, as one man said, had passed 
on, and her friends wished to show appreciation for 
the life she had lived. 

Dr. Wu has gone from us and her place will be 
hard to fill. The Sarah Walkup Hospital has lost a 
good doctor, the Christian church of Taichow a 
loyal supporter, and the Taichow community a 
friend. Dr. Wu’s life brought peace and comfort to 
many. She adorned the gospel. She is an answer to 
those who think that Foreign Missions are a failure. 
She gives hope that some may, one day, hear the 
words: “Inasmuch as ye did it unto the least of 
these.” 





Here and There 


Miss Emily Winn, of Chunju, Korea, writes: 
“Comparing the Korean Prayer Calendar for 1927 
and 1937, we find a startling fact. During the last 
ten years our Mission has decreased from 91 mem- 
bers to 72, while the Roman Catholic Mission has 
increased from 97 to 166, in other words, we have 
lost 20% % while the Roman Catholics have gained 
71%. And during the next ten years 19% of our 
present number are due to retire at the age of 70. 
Never before have the Koreans so needed the Bible 
and the faith in Jesus Christ which have been en- 
trusted to our Southern Presbyterian Church to 
give to them and to all the world.” 


* * * 


Mrs. S. R. Gammon, who is planning to take up 
the schoolwork at Campo Bello, writes from Sao 
Paulo, where she went to attend the annual meet- 
ing of the Federation of Evangelical Schools. In 
telling of the progress of the gospel in the great land 
of Brazil she says: “A woman to whom some one 
lent a New Testament was staying in a high-pitched 
room with a small electric light up at the ceiling. 
When it grew dark, she put a chair on top of a 
table, and stood up on the chair, so that her book 
would be near enough the light for her to read it. 
And there she stood, reading on and on until eleven 
o'clock at night. I am glad to tell you that some one 
made it possible for her to obtain a Testament of her 
own.” 


Mrs. Gammon continues: “The Presbyterian 
Church which I attended on Sunday was crowded 
at the night service, when the rain was pouring 
down; and it was no unusual occasion. On that 
morning, parents were asked to leave small children 
at home, in order to make room for persons who 
could profit by the service. This is a live, missionary 
church, out to win souls for Christ; they go out into 
the highways and byways, and are reaping a rich 
harvest.” 

* * * 


Such as they have. “After the Junior Church serv- 
ice at Mutoto, Congo Belge, an offering was taken 
of sticks of firewood, ears of corn and pineapple. 
And this was then taken to the hospital and dis- 
tributed among the poorer of the patients.” From 
Mrs. Plumer Smith. 

* * * 


Writing from Toluca, Mexico, Miss Katherine 
Gray says, “You will be pleased at the story one of 
our number told me the other day. She said that one 
Sunday she heard a man whistling ‘Coronation i 
the little plaza in front of their house. She told her 
brother to speak to the whistler who undoubtedly 
was Evangelical in faith. The stranger said that, 
having in vain asked for the location of the Protes- 
tant Church, he had begun to whistle in the hope of 
attracting the attention of a ‘brother in Christ. 
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Idol-less Temples 


By C. H. Patrerson* 


Y two boys, whose ages now average ten, 

have spent their lives in China, surrounded 

by the age-old Oriental environment which 
for them was the accepted background of life. 
What to others in America would be considered 
weird or alluring or barbaric was to them the natural 
ind the commonplace. An occasional bandit head 
draped suggestively by the city gate, the grotesque 
disfigurements of the professional beggars, the star- 
ing gaze of the street throngs, the strange odors, the 
greet brawls, the sweating coolies, the walled-in 
homes, all of these and hundreds of other typical 
aspects of interior China were accepted by them 
and never questioned. It had never occurred to me 
that they were not familiar with idols. How often 
| had passed by temple doors and looked with 
curiosity at the great swords and cruel beards which 
enhanced the evil snarl of the idols which guarded 
the gateway. Often I had studied with mingled re- 
spect and pity the humble idols in modest shrines 
which guarded even the poorest villages. How was 
Ito realize that my boys had grown up in the midst 
of a generation which knew not idols? 

“Daddy, what do idols look like?” The question 
came as a surprise and a shock. Could it be that my 
boys, reared in China, had never seen idols? Surely 
it was that thev had never noticed them or that they 
had never been taken into the temples. I promised 
to show them some the very next day. We would 
begin at our back door, at the little shrine which 
had stood there for generations. But that was gone, 
and in the place where it stood a crunching sound 
reminded us that there now stood a cowshed. We 
walked out to the city gate, to visit the old temple 
there and found the houses whitewashed and re- 
modeled, used as barracks for the county militia. 
We swung south toward the great set of temples 
which used to stand out so clearly on the city sky 
line, hoping there to find the idols for which we 
searched. Instead, however, we found the buildings 
transformed into schools, and desks occupying the 
ey occupied by figures of wood and 
earth, ' 

We then wandered south continuing our search. 
Surely the little private shrine at the foot of the 


street would have remained the same. But there we 
es 
"Rev. CG HL 


| H. Patterson is an evangelistic missionary located at 
Susien, China, 


found a division of the local emergency medical 
corps, and beds lining the walls where incense used 
to burn. We continued our walk without the city 
limits to great rambling temple sites, but our quest 
was again fruitless, because we were met at the outer 
entrance by an armed sentry, demanding a pass if we 
would enter, and informing us that the place was 
no longer open to the public since it was the gov- 
ernment barracks for that area. As we were return- 
ing home along a little back street, we finally found 
an unfrequented shrine in which an idol still presided. 
I showed the object of our search to my boys. 

The years 1927-1929, when the forces of Russian 
Communism united in helping to found Republican 
China as she exists today, also marked the crisis in 
the religious customs and traditions of the nation. In 
many sections the conservative forces, as represented 
by the local religious leaders, were able to retain 
control of their temple properties, and today idols 
are as prominent in the life of the people as they 
were a century ago. However, in many sections, 
such as the Sutsien field, the radical young socially- 
minded government leaders were able to confiscate 
all the temple property, whether Confucian, or 
Taoist, or Buddhist. The land which formerly 
endowed the temples was turned over to the Board 
of Education, and the priests were turned out to 
make a living as best they could. The idols were 
dumped in the corners of the yards to disintegrate 
gradually through the action of wind and storm, 
and the temple buildings were renovated to serve 
modern life in such ways as we have mentioned 
above. 

This does not mean that religion is dead in China. 
The discarded religious systems of the past are 
spawning. Cults of all kinds are springing up among 
the illiterate and superstitious masses. Queer com- 
binations of ancient religious rites portray the com- 
mon religion of today. Naturally among the educated 
classes the temptation is to be irreligious or actively 
atheistic. 

In spite of the changed background faced by your 
missionaries on the field today, and the changing 
attitudes toward religion, we continue to live and to 
preach Christ as best we can, and by the Grace of 
God, as in the past so now in the present, there are 
those who hear the call and respond and so receive 
the salvation that is in Christ Jesus. 














Hidden Treasure _ 


What development in the world today has created 
more problems for Foreign Missions? 

In essence, what is Shintoism? 

What is ascribed to the objects of veneration in 
Shintoism? 

What did Baron von Humbolt write about colonial 
Mexico? 

From what “pure fountain” did Portes Gil say the 
children of Mexico should drink if they would be 
Christians? 

What are some of the activities that our mission- 
aries can engage in in Mexico? 


In how many places did Mr. Patterson look before 
he found an idol? 

What became of some of the idols in many sections 
in China? 

By whom was the Evangelical Congress of Brazi 
planned and carried out? 

What was the significance of the Evangelical Con- 
gress? 

What are some of the scenes viewed from the treas- 
urer’s office in Africa? 

Why did the man whistle “Coronation”? 

Tell something of the life of Dr. Wu. 
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ARRIVALS DEPARTURES ne 

Arrica—Miss Margaret L. Liston, regular furlough. Arrica—Dr. and Mrs. J. W. Chapman, returning 68 
Japan— Miss Annie Dowd. from furlough. pee 
Korea— Dr. and Mrs. J. K. Levie, returning from... 

furlough. “ 

Asset 

° In 14 

88, 

Happy Birthday to You! 

come 

September 1—Mrs. R. T. Shields, China. September 17—Miss Charlotte Dunlap, China. and. 
September 3—Miss Virginia W. Holladay, Africa. | September 18—Mrs. M. L. Swinehart, Korea. Ti 
September 3—Mrs. J. Y. McGinnis, China. September 19—Rev. Lowry Davis, China. abilit 
September 4—Mrs. W. C. Buchanan, Japan (retired September 19—Miss Grace Farr, China. revel 
in U. S.). Address, 204 W. Grace September 19—Miss Addie Sloan, China. that 

St., Richmond, Va. September 20o—Rev. J. H. Brady, Japan. siasti 

September 4—Mrs. John P. Minter, China. September 21—Mrs. Jas. R. Graham, Jr., China. carr’ 


September 5—Rev. W. M. Clark, Korea. 
September 6—Rev. Walter McS. Buchanan, Japan. 
September 6—Mrs. Geo. R. Womeldorf, China. 
September 7—Rev. Percy Buchanan, Japan. 
September 7—Mrs. Harry W. Myers, Japan. 
September 7—Mrs. A. D. Rice, China. 
September 7—Rev. Geo. R. Womeldorf, China. 
September 8—Mrs. C. K. Cumming, Japan (retired 
in U. S.). Address, Davidson, N. C. 
September g—Miss Carolyn Rogers, Mexico. 
September ro—Mrs. J. L. Jackson, Africa. 
September ro—Mrs. A. L. Davis, Brazil. 


September 24—Miss Elizabeth O. Buchanan, Japan. ing 
September 26—Rev. Alva Hardie, Brazil. 

September 26—Rev. L. A. McMurray, Africa. 
September 27—Mrs. W. M. Thompson, Brazil. 
September 28—Mrs. C. L. Crane, Africa. _ 

September 28—Rev. Edward S. Currie, China. 
September 28—Mrs. W. D. Reynolds, Korea. A 
September 28—Dr. Kenneth Gieser, China. 


September 29—Mrs. E. Raynard Arehart, Brazil. 
September 29—Rev. G. Bird Talbot, China. . 
September 30—Mrs. H. H. Bryan, Japan. T 


September 12—Miss Janette Fontaine, Africa. 
September 12—Mrs. J. H. Longenecker, Africa. 
September 12—Miss Estelle Lumpkin, Japan. 
September 13—Rev. E. Raynard Arehart, Brazil. 
September 14—Rev. James A. McAlpine, Japan. 
September 15—Mrs. Alva Hardie, Brazil. 
September 16—Mrs. T. Th. Stixrud, Africa. 
September 17—Miss Susan Cockrell, Brazil. 


Eprtor’s Note:—A Birthday Card, unsealed and with sig- 
nature only bearing a 1% cent stamp, may be mailed to any 
of the above, to the address which appears on the last page 
of every other issue of this magazine. If cards are sealed, 
regular first-class postage must be paid—s cents to at 
China, Japan and Korea; 3 cents to Brazil and Mexico. staf 
before the name of the missionary listed on the last pags 0 
this magazine, indicates “on furlough.” The home ad 7 
will be supplied by the Educational Department, Box 33% 
Nashville, Tenn., on request. 
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573 W. Peachtree Street, N. E. 


HOME MISSIONS 


CLAUDE H. PRITCHARD, Editor 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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Death of Dr. 


Itis with deep regret that I announce the death of 

Dr. S. L. Morris, formerly Executive Secretary of 
Home Missions, and since 1930 Secretary Emeritus. 
Dr. Morris passed away May 10, in his eighty-third 
year. 
' For twenty-nine years Dr. Morris led the Home 
Mission forces of our Church with ability and dis- 
tinction. This was the period in which Assembly’s 
Home Missions grew from a small undertaking to 
one of the foremost causes of the Assembly, and 
when the Church had its greatest growth. 

In 1901, when Dr. Morris became Secretary, the 
Assembly’s home-mission income was about $25,000. 
In 1928 the home-mission receipts reached a total of 
$588,000. This was the golden age of Home Missions, 
when every year marked an increase in work and in- 
come, and the Presbyterian Church grew in numbers 
and resources and influence and spiritual power. 

The Church recognizes Dr. Morris’ distinguished 
ability and his inspiring leadership. It will always 
revere his memory and value his service. We pray 
that something of his spirit and consecrated enthu- 
siasm may abide with those who have been called to 
carry on in this great and glorious enterprise of mak- 
ing America Christian. 

Homer McMitian, 
Executive Secretary. 


S. L. Morris 





An Encouraging Year in Home Missions 


Te past seven years in Home Missions have 
been difficult ones, not only for the workers on 
whom the depression effects have rested most 


heavily, but also for those responsible for providing 
for their needs. While many of the workers have 
been called upon to endure many hardships and 
ptivations, the members of the Home Mission Com- 
a knowing of their sacrifices, have not been 
tee from care and anxiety. 


ith the increase in supporting income, there 


being a gain of three per cent in 1936 and fifteen 
per cent in 1937, the greatest encouragement for 
the future is in the belief that the end of the slump 
in Home Mission giving has been reached, and that 
the Church is now determined to provide more ade- 
quately for the needs of a work so necessary to its 
life and growth. 

The total Home Mission receipts for the year, in- 
cluding gifts from the churches, auxiliaries, individ- 
uals, legacies, special and designated funds, were 
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$351,363.90, which is a gain of $46,690.31 over 1936. 
The total budget income from living donors was 
$313,027.81, a gain over last year of $24,636.66. All 
current obligations for the year were met and the 
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salary and income. In some presbyteries, at one time 
the salary decrease amounted to as much as 50°, 
While in many cases home-mission salaries are stil 
far too low for minimum needs, the reports from the 





H 
in 


balance of the bank debt was removed. Presbyterial Home Mission Chairmen indicate that C 
tap : _ there has been some improvement. However strang' 

; CASH B — FOR HON iE MISSIONS increase has not been see through larger . and fa 
he Assembly’s Home Mission work is conducted propriations from home-mission funds, but by larger 
on a cash basis in the sense that the expenditures for churches and fields doing more for their ministers work 
the year are kept within the year’s income. The It is among the workers who serve in the under. Ma 205P¢! 
Committee does not borrow funds to pay deficits in privileged areas of the Assembly, where the people in Chi 
appropriations. Under this financial policy, appro- have little to give, that there is greatest privation, In The 
priations to presbyteries and institutions are NOt some of these fields, notably among the Indians, Mex- Louis 
guaranteed, but are the amounts the Committee will icans, and Negroes, there has been real distress work | 
pay if the funds for the purpose are received. All Jp this time of decreasing home-mission income, a jy i188 
unpaid appropriations are cancelled at the end of great many of the auxiliaries made it a practice at gy Los 
the year. Christmas and other seasons of the year to send boxes iy Y! 
In 1931, when the cash policy for the conduct of of clothing to the home-mission families where there Igy #° 
the work was adopted, the Committee’s bank debt © ya, particular need. It is not possible to estimate statist 
was $128,200. This represented the accumulated \yhat this labor of love by the women of our Church have t 
deficits between receipts and expenditures of pre- has meant to these home-mission families who are and fr 
vious years. The Assembly directed that the debt be endeavoring to carry on with insufficient income. “Ot 
paid as speedily as possible, and that appropriations With rising living costs, a general increase in the # cl 
be kept within the annual income. The Committee  gajary of these workers who serve the very poor is servic 
directs attention to the fact that every years sub- imperative, if they are to continue in their hard and alway 
stantial debt payments were made, and that this was difficult fields. The Executive Committee has called work. 
accomplished largely by savings in administration upon the presbyteries that have some element of attend 
and supervision and by special gifts for the purpose, strength to ask less for themselves, that the Commit- city | 
and not by radical reductions in appropriations to tee may do more for others who are in greater need. tribut 
the presbyteries and missions. , ‘ the cl 
Since the beginning of the financial depression in EVANGELISM AND CHURCH encou 
1929, home-mission salaries in many instances have MAINTENANCE “O 
been reduced below the level of physical safety. The slogan of the Executive Committee is “an and y 
There are cases where home-mission pastors and evangelistic meeting in every church every year.” attenc 
home-mission workers, because of insufficient food, This is a requirement of every appropriation from The | 
have broken under the strain, and where wives and Assembly Home Mission funds, and the Home Mis- Day \ 
children in missionary homes have faced actual want. sion Chairmen are required to state whether this con- The 
Because of the Assembly’s instructions concerning dition has been met. It is because of the insistence held \ 
appropriations, the Executive Committee could not upon this provision that the churches in home- ings f 
borrow funds to increase salaries or to pay deficits. mission presbyteries year after year show the largest in Ne 
It is gratifying to report that the improved indus- percentage of gain in additions upon profession of founc 
trial and business conditions of the country are being _ faith. adequ 
manifested in certain sections in increased pastoral Eight of the largest cities in the Assembly in the at the 
support. The majority of the presbyteries have a fall of 1936 were visited by the National Preaching Th 
minimum salary standard for home-mission fields. Mission. A large number of our ministers were in prise 
Through the depression period this standard could attendance at these meetings and shared in the priv- of Te 
not be maintained, and many home-mission pastors _ ileges of the various conferences. It was hoped with one t 
and home-mission workers suffered serious loss of (Continued on page 423) of th 
prepa 
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Foreign Missions in the Home Field 


HE home-mission work for the foreign-speak- 

ing groups is an effort of the Presbyterian 

Church to share the gospel privileges with these 
strangers in Our midst. There is no part of our varied 
ind far-reaching home-mission enterprise that yields 
ger returns on our missionary investment. ‘This 
work is a striking illustration of the truth that the 
opel is for all people, and that all races are one 
in Christ Jesus. 

The CHINESE MISSION in New Orleans, 
Louisiana, is perhaps the oldest foreign-speaking 
work of our Church in the home field. It was begun 
in 1882 and has continued for fifty-five years. Miss 
Lois Garrison, director, writes: “For this mission, the 
year 1936 has been a glorious one. The things which 
have made it so are not the things bounded by 
statistics or numbers of meetings or any such, but 
have to do with feelings, attitudes, thoughts, faith, 
and friendships. ; 

“Our chief emphasis is on evangelism. Prayer 1s 
our channel of power. Friendship is the channel of 
service. Visiting in the homes and places of business 
ilways brings pleasure and is the largest part of the 
work. It is the means of reaching those who do not 
attend the mission services. All the Chinese in the 
city have been visited and Christian literature dis- 
tributed to them. It is in these visits that some of 
the closest contacts are made and some of the most 
encouraging things are heard. 

“One hundred and fifteen Chinese (64 children 
and young people and 51 men and women) have 
attended the mission at some time during the year. 
The largest attendance of the year was on Mother’s 
Day when there were 94 present, and the theme was 
The Home and Prayer.’ Regular services have been 
held without fail. Notices and invitations to all meet- 
ings have been sent out in Chinese to all the Chinese 
in New Orleans. Our greatest difficulties are to be 
found in a scattered Chinese population and lack of 
adequate transportation to bring them to gatherings 
at the mission.” 

The TEXAS-MEXICAN work is a joint enter- 
prse of the Assembly’s Committee and the Synod 
of Texas. The Mexicans in Texas constitute about 
one tenth of the population of the state. A statement 
of the year’s activities in this wonderful field was 
prepared by Dr. R. F. Gribble, Dean of the Spanish 
Department of the Presbyterian Theological Semi- 
tary, Austin, Texas: “The work among our neigh- 
hrs from Mexico has shown notable growth. The 
Mexican mind seems fitted to Presbyterianism. From 
the 10 members of 1884, received into the English- 
peaking Church at San Marcos, and the 26 who 
Composed the organization of our first Mexican 
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The Chinese Mission, New Orleans 


Presbyterian Church, three years later, in the same 
place—from this day of small things, our evangelistic 
effort has been honored of God, until at the present 
time we have 42 churches and 42 additional outposts, 
in all of which the Mexican people hear the gospel 
from Presbyterian ministers, in their own tongue. 
Last year, ten new Sunday schools were begun. In 
these fields of service are 20 ordained men, aided by 
five workers, two of whom are women, their total 
membership being 3,168 while the Sunday schools 
number 61, and the pupils 4,192. 

“The Mexican folk suffered greatly in the recent 
depression, and they are still far below normal, which 
accounts in great part for the decline in additions 
and extensions. Material factors, necessary in evan- 
gelism as elsewhere, have been limited. There is quite. 
a bit of atheistic and anti-Christian propaganda. 
Sickness has been prevalent. 

“We have two schools preparing boys and girls 
‘for God, America, and Mexico.’ Texas-Mexican In- 
dustrial Institute, at Kingsville, organized 1912, and 
erected near Kingsville, on a grant of land by Mrs. 
Henrietta King, has enrolled 1,600 boys in its history. 
Evangelism is stressed; character is central. Accom- 
modations for 75 are now far overcrowded. The 
Presbyterian School for Mexican Girls, established 
1924, at Taft, enrolls 69, last year’s class of graduates 
being nine. 

“Due to scant funds, the field can absorb only a 
limited number of ministers. For this reason, in the 
main, the seminary now enrolls about five students 
each year. Tex.-Mex. is the feeder school, although 
recommendations by the presbytery bring other than 
Tex.-Mex. men. The quality and academic standing 
of these students is definitely on the upgrade, thus 
insuring better workers in this vast field so ready 
for harvest.” 

The work for ITALIANS is conducted at four 
centers: Kansas City, Missouri; New Orleans, Loui- 
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siana; Galveston, Texas; and Tampa, Florida. The 
oldest is the one at Kansas City. Rev. J. B. Bisceglia 
is superintendent of the Italian Institute and Central 
Chapel and writes as follows: 

“In 1908 the challenge for a definite piece of work 
was presented to the fine people of the Central 
Presbyterian Church in Kansas City, Missouri, by a 
large foreign group coming ‘within our gates.’ Those 
saints, most of whom are in heaven now, did not 
“question God’s orders nor make any excuses, but 
proceeded at once in true apostolic fashion and 
started the Italian Mission. Three ministers were 
called in rapid succession: the first remained one year 
and, finding the ground hard, picked up and left; the 
second, after a two-years struggle was intimidated 
and was compelled to leave; while the third battled 
for five years, and left for a business venture in the 
balmy weather of Florida. The fourth arrived upon 
the scene after the mission had been abandoned for 
almost a year and the enemies of the Cross were 
already singing victory. He had heard that the work 
was considered one of the hardest among the Italians 
in our country, but he was young, alone, with a fresh 
diploma in his hand and no place to go. He possessed 
no virtues (not even that of resignation) but, trust- 
ing implicitly in God for help, he accepted the chal- 
lenge with this prayer from his heart: ‘God, if it is 
thy will, make this my one field of service,’ and took 
up the fight where the others had left off. 

“Eighteen years of consistent, God-guided efforts 
have produced the following results: the Bible has 
been placed in hundreds and hundreds of homes, a 
friendly attitude has been developed with most of 
our people; we have now two congregations (one 
worshipping in English and the other in Italian), two 
Sunday schools, two Christian Endeavor Societies, 
and two prayer meetings. Our seven-days-a-week 
program includes: nursery school, vacation church 
school and also Saturday afternoon school; for 
boys—Scout troop, Cub packs, basketball, handicraft, 
and recreation classes; for girls—Blue Birds, Camp- 
fire groups, Brownie packs, Girl Scout, junior girls’ 
club and girls’ circle; clinics for mothers and for 
babies, and a publication in Italian and in English 
which reaches most of our Italian homes. We have 
produced our own leadership with the first two 
young men of Italian extraction graduating from our 
seminaries, the first serving our Cubans in Tampa, 
and the second in charge of our boys’ work, while 
four other workers are serving at the Institute. Con- 
verts from the Institute have gone to various parts 
of the United States and to four foreign countries, 
persevering in the faith and carrying forward the 
banner of Jesus Christ. Thousands of people are 
blessed by the ministry of the Italian Institute.” 

Rev. Arturo d’Albergo, minister of the Valdese 
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Presbyterian Church, Galveston, Texas, w 
follows: 

“This is a mission for the Italian-speaking Pro- 
testants of Galveston, sponsored by the General As. 
sembly’s Committee of Home Missions, the Presby- 
tery of Brazos, and the First Presbyterian Church, 
We call this mission the adopted daughter, because 
she was not born at home, but came from Italy some 
forty years ago and has identified herself as a's 
of the Waldensian Church. 

“Although in a strange land and handicapped by 
difference in language, the people kept the Protestant 
faith, worshipping under the guidance of the late 
Mrs. Marchesi. Feeling clearly led of the Holy Spirit, 
the present pastor came to Galveston in September 
of 1927. The Italian mission was organized as a 
church by the Presbytery of Brazos and named the 
Valdese Presbyterian Church in honor of the old 
Presbyterian Church of Italy, the Waldensian 
Church. At present the membership is 42. 

“On Sunday afternoon and Thursday evening we 
assemble in the Bible-class room, where we enjoy 
the privilege of fellowship under the influence of 
the Great Comforter and our Lord Jesus Christ. Our 
services are bilingual. The adults need the use of the 
Italian tongue, while the young people and children 
share the privileges of worship with the American 
congregation in Sunday school and church. In our 
judgment, this is the most effective method of Chris- 
tian work among immigrant peoples. 

“In doctrine we are strictly Presbyterian. Twenty- 
two of us have enrolled in the Bible reading cam- 
paign. We praise the Lord for His blessings and are 
grateful to the Executive Committee and the First 
Church for their assistance.” 

Rev. W. B. Passiglia, minister in charge of the 
Ybor City Mission, Tampa, Florida, writes: “One 
of the largest foreign groups to be found in our 
General Assembly is located in the Latin section of 
Tampa, Florida, known as Ybor City. Over 40,000 
Latins, comprising Italians, Cubans, and Spaniards are 
to be found in this most interesting and picturesque 
colony. Our Church, recognizing the need for the 
gospel to be preached to these people, has established 
the Ybor City Presbyterian Mission. 

“A recent survey of Ybor City reveals that more 
than 94% of this large population is unchurched. 
Within a radius of twelve blocks of the mission there 
are at the present time 3,000 children who are not 
attending any church. The parents of these children 
are not interested in the church because they have 
never been reached by the church. If the new 
generation rising is to be saved from indifference and 
unbelief it must be done by the church of Christ. 

“At the present time the mission has a Sunday 
school with an enrollment of 225. Within the last 
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year 75 people have been received on confession of 
faith, During the summer a large vacation church 
school is conducted, with over 200 in attendance 
daily. The activities of the week day bring scores 
of other children to this little Presbyterian mission 
that is trying very hard with its limited means and 
facilities to bring Christ to this great throng.” 

Rev. Alexander Bartus, minister in charge of the 
Hungarian Presbyterian Church, Hammond, Loui- 
sana, writes: “This was one of the best years both 
spiritually and financially in six years. Several were 
added to our church, and substantial payment was 
made on the church debt, that has been and is still 
a great burden to us in these lean years. 

“This year there is a renewed interest in all the 
activities of the church. The Ladies’ Aid is doing 
fine work. They visit the sick and help the church 
nso many ways. The Christian Endeavor has been 
reorganized with 20 members. This is a fine group 
of young people, and they are proving to be a great 
aid to the church. On several occasions young people 
from nearby churches have been meeting with our 
young people, and we also have returned such visits. 
Work has been started in a small Hungarian settle- 
ment twenty miles east of here. We have Sunday 
school there every second Sunday. Last Christmas, 
when we added three to our church, one united with 
us from there. Three more will unite with our 
church from this small Sunday school shortly.” 

Rev. Adolph Makovsky, minister in charge of the 
CZECHOSLOVAKIAN WORK, Prince George, 
Virginia, writes: “The year 1936 was one of the best 
for our Czechoslovak Presbyterian Church of 
Prince George, Virginia, and one of the worst for 


Group at the Hungarian Presbyterian Church, Hammond, La. Rev. Alexander Bartus, minister 




















the farmers because of the severe drought. Yet, in 
our Thanksgiving Day services, several testified that 
the yield of most crops was much better than they 
had anticipated, and the abundant rains now give a 
new hope for a better New Year. 

“Though we are only adopted Southern Presby- 
terians and were not a part of this great church in its 
origin, yet with gladness did we take part in the 
Jubilee program. In August we had two weeks of 
evangelistic meetings to which all the neighborhood 
was invited. The weather was hot, but our church 
was a cooler place than most of the homes, and the 
meetings were well attended. We also had two 
weeks of vacation church school for all the children 
in the neighborhood for a radius of fifteen miles. The 
children from the scattered farms look toward this 
time with much pleasure. 

“We spent much time on the study of Genesis in 
the auxiliary and enjoyed the study. Our auxiliary 
meets on Sunday afternoon. The distant members 
are invited to take dinner with some of their friends, 
and the social life as well as fellowship is promoted. 
Our women do not drive, so the men come too. At 
first they were shy of ‘ladies meetings’ and were 
inclined to discuss crops and the weather out under 
trees. Since they have found out that the meetings, 
especially the Bible study, are interesting, they all 
come in and listen. The ladies are glad to have them. 
Since the men have many pockets, they help not only 
the attendance but also the offering. The ladies re- 
decorated the church on the inside, and the church 
had the manse painted, so the buildings are neat and 
well-kept. 

“The main services on Sunday mornings are con- 
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ducted in Czech, but the Sunday-school classes, with 
the exception of the Bible class, are taught in English. 
Our Young People’s work is now entirely conducted 
in English. We are proud of our young people. We 
teach them to remember the faith of our fathers, the 
Moravians, and to be loyal and grateful to their 
present Church which brought them up to become 
Children of God.” 

Rev. A. J. Kligerman, director of the EMMAN- 
UEL NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSE, Baltimore, 
Maryland, writes: “The year 1936 has been one of 
great endeavor on the part of your workers and of 
blessed results. There have been thousands of con- 
tacts made, discussions and conversations with Jews. 
Many pieces of literature have been distributed, in- 
cluding copies of the Old and New Testaments. 
Your director, and in recent months Mr. Lampman, 
our boys’ worker, have concentrated in visitation and 
distribution work among the Jewish stores and 
places of business, while our women workers visited 
the homes of the women. 

“In our various classes for adults and children, 
systematic Bible instruction was given and deep in- 
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terest shown by many. At one of our regular 
gospel services, our great preacher, Dr. James Mc- 
Kendrick of Scotland, was moved to say, ‘This is 
the first time that I have had the privilege to preach 
to such a fine gathering of Jewish Christians 
Nowhere had I finer attention.’ There were 55 men 
and women present on that occasion and most of 
them believers. 

“We had a number of conversions at our mission 
during the past year. Four have been received into 
the church of Christ by the rite of holy baptism. 
(Two of these will soon be leaving for Christian 
training in one of our Bible schools.) There are 
several who are being prepared for this holy sacra- 
ment, and a still greater number who love their Lord 
even though they are as yet unable to become 
members of a church. Thus we rejoice in the 
privilege of ministering in His name. We have His 
sure promise that the Word sent out in His name 
shall not retuvn void. We cannot sufficiently praise 
Him for all the manifold tokens of His goodness, but 
we will prayerfully continue in our glorious task to 
make known the unsearchable riches of Christ.” 





Our Work 


HE work of the Southern Presbyterian Church 

for Negroes is not large if measured by the 

number of churches and institutions, but if 
measured by its influence it is a work of great sig- 
nificance and value. It is agreed by all observers that 
the Presbyterian Church is usually the dominant 
Negro church in the community in orderliness of 
worship, in its emphasis upon religious education of 
youth, and in its participation in Christian service. 
Although it is usually the smallest in numbers, never- 
theless it is the most commanding in influence. 

In the four presbyteries comprising Snedecor 
Memorial Synod there are 29 ministers serving 40 
churches. There are six other ministers who serve 
seven churches connected with white presbyteries. 
The Negro churches are weak in financial resources 
and usually have poor buildings with meager equip- 
ment. For the most part our Negro ministers are 
men of character and have the confidence and re- 
spect of the communities in which they live. They 
strive very earnestly to lead their people in the ways 
of right living. Their salaries are small, and they find 
life hard and difficult to sustain. Many must work 
at day labor or in the field to supplement the scant 
salary received from their churches. Yet they do not 
murmur, nor complain of their lot. They are grate- 
ful for all that the Committee is able to give them 


for Negroes 


in the way of encouragement and of support. 

Each year the meeting of Snedecor Memorial 
Synod is held at Stillman Institute, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
In connection with the meeting of synod, the 
Executive Committee provides a week of Bible 
lectures, mission addresses, and helpful conferences 
on the work of the Church. Some of the ablest 
ministers of the Assembly freely give their services 
to this conference and count it an honor to be asked 
to help their Negro brethren in this work. 

The Synodical of Alabama during the same 
period holds a Negro Woman’s Conference at 
Stillman. There are classes in Bible study, missions, 
health, sanitation, Christian social service, and other 
helpful subjects. 

There is also in the Negro Synod a Young 
People’s Religious organization. The Assembly’s 
Committee on Religious Education will conduct a 
Negro Young People’s Conference at Stillman the 
last week in May for the students of the Institute 
and those that come as delegates from the churches 
of the synod. 

Thus it will be seen that the Southern Presby- 
terian Church is actively interested in developing 
our Negro churches and is providing the ministers 
and elders, the auxiliaries and the young people with 
a full program of educational and religious help. 
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Our Institutional Missions for N egroes 


HE Presbyterian Colored Mission, Louisville, 
T's. celebrated its 39th birthday on February 

7, 1937- The accumulation of good in the lives 
of the hundreds of Negro boys and girls who were 
taken from the paths of ignorance and sin and in- 
ppired by Christian teachers to lead lives of useful- 
ness, and in the thousands of men and women who 
have been led to Christ and have been taught to rear 
Christian families, through the thirty-nine years of 
this mission’s existence is a tribute to the mission 
founder’s faith in Christ and to his abiding love for 
those to whom he has ministered. 

The report on the activities of the Louisville 
Presbyterian Colored Missions is challenging in the 
variety and extent of the constructive work that is 
being done. Through church, Sunday school, clinic, 
sewing classes, cooking schools, shoe repairing, home 
visitation, and community service, the two mission 
centers try to reach the entire Negro community. 
There is a small staff of paid workers with a large 
number of volunteers from the white churches in 
Louisville. 

The Atlanta Negro Missions embrace three 
centers at which work is conducted. The oldest is 
the Pittsburg Mission, where there is an organized 
church with a membership of two hundred. Rev. 
G. W. Gideon is pastor. During the year, twenty 
have been added to the church membership, sixteen 
of whom were received on confession of their faith. 
The Woman’s Auxiliary and the Young People’s 
Work are organized according to the General As- 
sembly’s plan. The Sunday school has an average 
attendance of two hundred ten and is conducted by 
volunteer white workers of Atlanta churches. Thirty- 
sx boys are enrolled in a boys’ club. In the work- 
shop they are taught to repair shoes, make furniture, 
and woodcraft. The daily kindergarten has been 
largely attended—average attendance of fifty. The 
vacation church school, held in the summer, had an 
average attendance of 250. This school was con- 
ducted by thirty-two white volunteer workers. 

The activities in the Decatur Mission include a 
Sunday school with an average attendance of one 
hundred; Boy and Girl Scout organizations; kinder- 
garten which meets daily; free medical and dental 
clinic. We have three doctors and two nurses in 
the clinics, which are held three days each week. 

is work is under the supervision of white volun- 
teer workers. Three thousand Negroes received 
ieatment during the year. Truly we can say— 
Pi blind Ssee,... the deaf hear, ...to the poor 

gospel is preached.” 
aan People of the Westminster Presby- 
iota urch, In co6peration with the Home Mis- 
mmuttee, have done a splendid piece of work 


in the Mason Avenue section. The Sunday school 
has an average attendance of sixty. The session of 
Westminster Church is actively ‘interested in this 
work. An option has been secured on a lot in this 
section on which it is hoped a plant suitable for a 
full mission program may be built. 


On a recent Sunday, in our three Sunday schools 
for the Negroes we had five hundred and thirty- 
eight children enrolled, with sixty-five white volun- 
teer workers teaching in these schools. 


Our Negro Work in New Orleans, Louisiana, is 
known as the Berean Center. At the heart of this 
work there is an organized Presbyterian church, 
housed in a splendid building, which was the gift 
of the Presbytery of New Orleans. The church 
has a fine young pastor, the Rev. W. J. Gipson, who 
is a recent graduate of the Junior College and of 
the Theological Department of Stillman Institute. A 
full program of church activities is carried on. 


In addition to the work of the church, our present 
activities at the center consist of an afternoon Sunday 
school, taught by volunteer white teachers from the 
various Presbyterian churches of New Orleans. Also 
we have the following regular weekday activities: 
Choral Club, Four-Square Girls’ Club, recreation, 
Junior Girls’ Club, Junior Boys’ Club, Berean 
Center Christian Association, story hour, handwork 
classes, staff visits in homes, sewing school, Com- 
munity Night, Christmas entertainments, employ- 
ment service, vacation church school, summer 
school, basketball, volleyball in the gymnasium and 
on the playground. Several classes in adult education 
for illiterates, as well as adult classes in sewing. and 
homemaking are being carried on this year. The 
average attendance at the mission per month for the 
year of 1936 has been more than three thousand. 


The Seventeenth Street Mission, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, affords an opportunity for the students of 
Union Theological Seminary and the Assembly’s 
Training School to receive practical experience in 
and preparation for mission service. During the past 
year, twenty-four workers from these institutions 
gave time to the mission and to visitation in the com- 
munity. These visitors go out by couples, and each 
couple will visit from six to ten homes in an after- 
noon. During the course of the year hundreds of 
homes are touched that would otherwise have no 
contact with religion in any way. 


At the present our Sunday-school enrollment is 
about 225. We have had an average attendance for 
the entire year of about 140. There are 26 workers, 
including the officers, who go to the mission every 
Sunday afternoon to teach. These come from the 
different churches throughout the city. 
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The superintendent, Rev. H. A. King, conducts 
prayer meetings each week on Wednesday evenings 
and preaching services on Sunday evenings. We 
have a small but earnest Christian group at these 
meetings. Many times the superintendent has seen 
each one present of a group of from 75 to 80 offer a 
prayer of thanksgiving to God for His blessing, or 
stand up to speak a word for their Saviour before 
the meeting is over. 
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Our mission is in the midst of a field of great 
need, and we hear our Master saying, “Go ye.. 
and preach the gospel to every creature.” We * 
therefore, in His name to serve and save those who 
are lost, the child, the young person, the adult, the 
ignorant, the poor, the broken, the blind, the criminal 
and in going we know we serve our Master, for He 
said, “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these, my brethren, ye have done it unto me” 





Progress at Stillman Institute 


By A. L. Jackson, Principal 











A college class at Stillman Institute 


HE sixtieth annual session of Stillman Institute 

has enrolled to date two hundred fifty students. 

Of this number, one hundred seventy-two are 
of college grade, one hundred forty-eight in junior 
college, eleven in the theological school, thirteen in 
the nurses’ training school and the remaining seventy- 
eight are in the high-school department. This is an 
increase of fourteen per cent over last year. 

At the graduation exercises held in May, there 
were forty-eight to graduate from the junior college, 
twenty-four from the high school and one from the 
nurses’ training school. 

We have a total of sixteen workers, including 
faculty members, matron, and cook. Ten are 
Negroes and six are white. Seven of these faculty 
members have a Master’s Degree or its equivalent, 
and all of the other faculty members have degrees 
from standard universities or colleges, with the excep- 
tion of two. 

Dr. Harold Francis Branch, pastor of the First 





Presbyterian Church of Tuscaloosa, and Rev. James 
E. Baxter, pastor of the Brown Memorial Church, 
adjacent to Stillman Institute campus, have volun- 
teered their services to teach courses in the theologi- 
cal school this year. This has greatly aided this 
school, as it makes a total of four faculty members 
teaching in the theological department, includin 
Dr. Sikes, dean of the school, and Miss Nonie John- 
son, Bible instructor. 

We have thirteen girls in training in the Emily 
Estes Snedecor Nurses’ Training School under the 
supervision of a very efficient head nurse, Mrs. Mary 
Ella Brock, R.N. 

So far as medicine, medicated gauze, and operating- 
room equipment are concerned, the nurses’ training 
school and hospital is just about meeting current 
supply expenses and has done so for the past three 
years. If the Negroes needing the service were able 
to pay for hospitalization, every room and bed could 
be occupied practically all the time. Moreover, it is 
very necessary for some patients to be kept within 
the building so that the girls will receive some prac- 
tical experience within the department. However, 
the past year more people who need hospitalization 
have been able to pay the meagre $2.00 per day 
hospitalization fees that are charged, and we have 
had a few more patients than formerly. 

Dr. Stuart Graves, who is head of the medical 
school at the University of Alabama, is using one 
ward of our nurses’ training school for observation 
and study of obstetric patients. The hospitalization 
for such patients is paid by the University Medical 
School. About twenty-four patients per year are 
taken care of through this arrangement with Dean 
Graves and the medical students. 

Negro nurses, according to the State Registrar of 
Nurses of the State of Alabama, are scarce, as there 
are not more than two hospitals in the entire state 
that are training Negro nurses. I do not know of 
any service that may be more far-reaching in needed 
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Missions 


grvice than the training of nurses in religious- 
education work as well as nurse technique to go out 
among their own race to help teach them the simple 
rinciples of living a better and more sanitary life. 
This year there was approximately $1,100 worth 
of biology and chemistry equipment purchased, 
which consisted of tables, chemicals, and other 
necessary supplies for the department. 

The school attendance has outgrown our chapel, 
and, in order to find sufficient room for our chapel 


assembly, it was necessary to get permission from 
the Board of Trustees of the Brown Memorial 
Church to hold our chapel services in their build- 
ing. This is not satisfactory in every respect, and a 
chapel of our own is badly needed. 

Our farm of 155 acres continues to be the school’s 
most valuable asset, as it not only furnishes our table 
supplies, but provides the opportunity for students to 
help on their school expenses. 





A Message 


From Oklahoma Presbyterian College 


By ANDREW BRAMLETT 


Eprror’s Note: Major Andrew Bramlett, President of Oklahoma Presbyterian College, and Mrs. Andrew Bramlett, Dean, 
are in their noble, self-sacrificing way inspiring the Indian girls under their care to the best in Christian womanhocd. 


[’ SERVICE to Indian girls, Oklahoma Presby- 
terian College stands preéminent. For more than 
forty years, under the guidance of Christian 
leaders and consecrated teachers, it has trained and 
educated hundreds of Indian girls who have con- 
tributed to the making of Christian culture and 
character in southeastern Oklahoma. 

Keeping always abreast of modern educational 
trends and of changing methods for development of 
the Indian people, Oklahoma Presbyterian College 
has ventured successfully upon a new and challeng- 
ing program. The teaching of all subjects except 
Bible and Religious Education has been discontinued 


‘at Oklahoma Presbyterian College, and all Indian 


girls are sent daily ‘for regular collegiate work to 
the Southeastern State Teachers College, located 
one mile distant. 

This affiliation with Southeastern has many advan- 
tages. First and foremost is the opportunity for as- 
sociation with large numbers of white students, so 
necessary in the education of Indian girls. The 
Indian must become a part of American civilization. 


-He must compete with the white man in intellect, 


economic independence, and religious development. 
This he cannot do if segregated in strictly Indian 
schools. Attendance on a state college offers further 
advantages of coeducational contacts, comprehensive 
curricula, superior equipment, extensive library 
facilities, and varied extra-curricular activities. 

The Indian girls participate in all activities at 
Southeastern. They are elected to office in the stu- 
dent council, and in class and social organizations. 

hey take honors in scholastic work and in musical, 
forensic, and athletic events, and they reflect credit 


upon both of the institutions which they attend. 

In their home life at the Oklahoma Presbyterian 
College, the Indian girls are surrounded by the 
strengthening influences, the spiritual atmosphere, 
and the Godly guidance of a small Christian college. 
The morning worship and the evening prayer groups 
form a vital part of their daily life. Under the teach- 
ing of consecrated Bible teachers, fully accredited 
with Master’s degrees, their work in Bible and Reli- 
gious Education is acknowledged by Southeastern, 
and their credits are accepted. 

The girls attend church and Sunday school at the 
Durant Presbyterian Church, assist in teaching, and 
help with the music. They have their Young People’s 
organizations which meet Sunday afternoon. Some 
of them teach in mission Sunday schools. 

Oklahoma Presbyterian College is educating and 
training Indian girls for Christian womanhood, for 
Christian leadership among their own people, and for 
economic independence. The present plan of work 
has commended itself to government authorities in 
Indian affairs. Through their assistance, many 
Indian girls are given employment as teachers, social 
workers, and nurses in the Indian government service, 
if they are qualified. The college is prepared to fur- 
nish these girls who are not only qualified and ac- 
credited, but Christian as well. 

All Indian girls at Oklahoma Presbyterian College 
come certified by the Indian office as to their degree 
of Indian blood and as to their need for assistance. 
All are beneficiary students, and it is to the Christian 
people of the Southern Presbyterian Church, whose 
peculiar responsibility the Indians are, that the col- 
lege looks for their maintenance. 





Our Indian Missions 2) x. a Fiesnsvon 








An Indian home 


Se spiritual welfare of the Indian is the chief 
concern of the Church. To the world, the 
332,397 Indians in the United States are merely 
picturesque curios of a glamorous past. But to the 
Church, the Indians have ever been human beings 
in need of Christ. To this end the Presbyterian 
Church has set herself to the task through 118 years 
of continuous effort. Instead of scattering our ef- 
forts, our work very wisely has been centered upon 
the Choctaws and Chickasaws, two tribes living in 
Southeast Oklahoma, numbering about 25,000; and 
upon the tribe of Alabama Indians living in Eastern 
Texas, which in fifty years has been lifted from 
pagan superstition to a civilized Christian commu- 
nity. In our Indian work much has been accom- 
plished for which we are thankful and which we can 
look back upon in humble pride. Much remains to 
be done, to which we can look forward in hope and 
faith. 
Indian Presbytery consists of 15 churches, 642 
members, eight Indian pastors, and three white min- 
isters. There have been received into the Church 


*Rev. R. M. Firebaugh, D.D., Hugo, Oklahoma, is Superintendent 
of Indian Presbytery. 


this year 75 on profession of faith and 15 by letter, 
Training classes have been held in every church as 
well as Vacation Church Schools. Two conferences 
for Young People have been conducted, with fifty 
credits given. ; 

Too much cannot be said in commendation of the 
faithful Indian pastors and their congregations. They 
are an inspiration to all who visit them and are a 
vital factor for good in their communities. 

The Alabama Indians are a small tribe, living near 
Livingston, in Polk County, Texas. This is a unique 
community, all gathered in one church, with school 
and community house hard by. Rev. C. W. Cham- 
bers, D.D., and his wife have devoted their lives to 
these people, teaching and preaching among them. 
Through their prayers and efforts, during a life- 
time of service, here is perhaps as ideal a Christian 
enterprise as can be found anywhere. Dr. and Mrs. 
Chambers are now retiring because of age and ill 
health. Others must be found to take up their 
work. 


The missionaries who first came among the Choc- 
taws and Chickasaws won the hearts of the people 
not so much by preaching as by establishing schools. 
By this system of Christian instruction, it is said that 
the Chocktaws are the most highly developed of all 
the five civilized tribes. Hon. T. W. Hunter, Hugo, 
Oklahoma, a Presbyterian elder and at the present 
time the Judge of Choctaw County, in an address 
to the alumni association of various Choctaw schools 
last summer, at the Cherokee Lake Conference, said: 
“The impetus given by Presbyterian missions to 
our Choctaw people was the inspiration for our eyes 
to see, our ears to hear, and our hearts to dare.... 
Thus was established an educational system that was 
the greatest pride of the Choctaw people . . . and an 
everlasting memorial to the Presbyterian Church.” 

We are still engaged in school work. Formerly 
we had schools in every community. Now we have 
only two. These are Goodland Indian Orphanage, 
Goodland, Oklahoma, and Oklahoma Presbyterian 
College, Durant, Oklahoma. 





Movements in 


HE rapidly changing conditions in the moun- 
tain areas of the Assembly have effected both 
the type and the extent of the home-mission 
activities. In the early days, the chief evangelistic 
agency of the Church in the mountains was the 
mission school. In recent years, the coming of in- 
dustry, improved farming methods, the extension 


the Mountains 


of the state highway system, the enlargement of 
public education and health programs, all have served 
to better the living conditions of the mountain people 
and to widen their outlook. 

In the first years of the century, in many remote 
mountain communities the public schools were few 
in number and poorly supported. The educational 
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Boys’ class, Vacation Church School, Whitesburg, Ky. 


advantages in a large degree were supplied by the 
Christian churches as a part of their mountain- 
mission program. There were not many churches, 
and generally these were served by untrained min- 
isters. Twenty years ago the Assembly’s Executive 
Committee aided in the support of twenty primary, 
grade, and high schools, and an equal or greater 
number of schools were supported by the synods 
and presbyteries. In 1937 the Assembly’s Executive 
Committee maintains only three mountain schools, 
which are located in Guerrant Presbytery in eastern 
Kentucky. The schools of high school or junior- 
college grade supported by the synods are two in 
the Ozarks and two in the Appalachians. This does 
not mean that the Church’s mountain-mission school 
work has failed, but that it has largely accomplished 
its purpose. The church school pioneered the public 
school, providing educational advantages until the 
state could take over this responsibility. Instead of 
continuing its schools to compete with the State in 


education, the Church is now confining its educa- 
tional service in the mountains to a few strategically 
placed and efficiently equipped high schools designed 
to provide an imperatively needed Christian leader- 
ship for the Church, the professions, and the social 
and commercial life of the people of the mountain 
communities. Where formerly there were mountain 
mission schools, the home-mission agencies continue 
their spiritual ministry through the Church and the 
Sunday school and Christian community service. 

The mountain-mission work, for which the Execu- 
tive Committee by order of the General Assembly 
is responsible, is in the Presbytery of Guerrant in 
the Synod of Kentucky. In this presbytery there are 
nine organized churches with their outpost Sunday 
schools and unorganized preaching points and three 
splendid schools. Within the bounds of this moun- 
tain presbytery there are about 150,000 people, of 
whom perhaps not over ten per cent are members of 
recognized evangelical churches. 





Progress at Stuart Robinson School 


By W. L. 


HE school has an enrollment of 385, the largest 
In nine years. In addition to my supervision 
of this school, I was asked by the superintendent 
of county schools to help (in an advisory capacity 
only) in working out policies and programs for nine 
public schools in the communities surrounding 
Stuart Robinson. These nine schools have an enroll- 
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‘ * 
, Mr. W. L, Cooper is Superintendent of Stuart Robinson School, 
ackey, Kentucky, 
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ment of over 700, and from them Stuart Robinson 
draws about 60% of her high-school students. 

In May, 1936, twenty-one girls and boys received 
their diplomas from Stuart Robinson. The annual 
evangelistic meeting held in January resulted in the 
conversion of fourteen students who united with the 
Doerman Memorial Presbyterian Church at Blackey. 
There were sixteen others who made profession of 
their faith in Christ, but did not unite with any 
church. The Kentucky Mountain Young People’s 
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Conference is held at Stuart Robinson every summer, 
and is becoming more and more helpful in giving the 
girls and boys of Guerrant Presbytery a clearer and 
more complete knowledge of Christ as their Savior. 
The four Christian Endeavor Societies, which meet 
on the campus every Sunday evening, have a com- 
bined membership of about 100. Members of the 
faculty and some of the older students are responsible 
for carrying on four Sunday schools, one on the 
campus and three in outlying communities. The 
ladies of the faculty are members of the woman’s 
auxiliary at Blackey. Prayer meeting is held in the 
auditorium every Wednesday evening, and a preach- 
ing service every Sunday evening, the latter being 
conducted in turn by the pastor of the Doerman 
Memorial Presbyterian Church and two members 
of the faculty. 

An eight-weeks summer session was held in 1936, 
a new feature of which was the kindergarten class, 
with 16 preschool children enrolled. A well-planned 
recreational program is carried out, and due atten- 
tion is given the social side of life. Good sportsman- 
ship and fair play are stressed as the most important 
things in inter-scholastic games of football and basket- 
ball, rather than the “win at any cost” idea. A Girl 
Scout troop has been organized, and is doing good 
work. NYA aid is being given fifteen girls and boys, 
and through this they are accomplishing quite a bit 
of work on the campus, making it more attractive in 
many ways. New courses added in 1936 were manual 
training for boys and home industries for girls. 

A splendid piece of equipment added during the 
summer was a two-story brick building, which houses 
a boiler room, milk-receiving room, cream separator, 


Girls’ dormitory, Stuart Robinson School, Blackey, Ky. 






pasteurizer, washroom to be used in connection with 
the dairy, and three electrical refrigeration rooms 
where milk and milk products, meat, and vegetables 
are kept. Also a kitchenette adjoining the recreation 
room was equipped this year, adding a great deal to 
the convenience with which refreshments are pre- 
pared and served for the social gatherings of faculty 


and students. Through the kindness of friends in 
Jacksonville, Florida, and Louisville, Kentucky, the 
school nurse now has a good saddle horse to ride in 
making her trips to the various communities which 
she serves. Our nurse does excellent work along 
health lines, holding baby conferences periodically, 
giving inoculations and vaccinations, offering help- 
ful suggestions in regard to child care and training, 
and doing her utmost to maintain good health among 
students and faculty and also among the people of 
neighboring communities. The Home Economics 
Department continues to function splendidly, en- 
deavoring to train girls in the principles of creating 
and maintaining Christian homes. 

In order to “lengthen our cords and strengthen 
our stakes,” we plan the organization of more reli- 
gious activities in the communities surrounding us— 
Sunday schools carried on by students or former 
students who have found their Saviour here, and 
who are willing to do this work in their home neigh- 
borhoods, young people’s work under the Kingdom 
Highways plan, supervised by members of our 
faculty, if possible, or by other trained workers of 
vision and high purpose, and new preaching points 
supplied by the men of our faculty who are qualified 
for this type of work. 
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Developments at Highland Institution 


By Cary R. Biarn* 


S a result of the evangelistic services of 1936, 
twenty-four persons made profession of their 
faith in Christ and united with the Presby- 
terian church, and there were two accessions to the 
church by letter. During the year 200 people were 
served by the four Sunday schools. The number of 
sudents enrolled in grammar and high school was 
135, seventy-five of these being in the boarding de- 

ent. There were nine young people in the 

duating class of 1936. 

Through the years the Highland Institute has de- 
veloped from a primary day school into an institu- 
tion of six departments, and it is now accredited as 
an A-grade school, with a well-rounded program, in- 
cluding, in addition to academic work, training in 


*Rev. Cary R. Blain, D.D., is Superintendent of the Highland 
Institute, Guerrant, Kentucky. 


woodwork for the boys, weaving and homemaking 
for the girls, and such student activities as basket- 
ball, glee club, debating, literary societies, and the 
Young People of the Church. The medical depart- 
ment at Highland is in charge of a minister-physician. 
This man attends those on the campus who are ill, 
and in many cases prevents illness by his watchful 
care, ministers to the ailments of other people over 
a large area which is otherwise without a doctor, and 
also supplies two and often three home-mission 
churches. The school codperates with public health 
and other agencies in ministering to undernourished 
and crippled children and in promoting health 
through the public schools. Staff members, aided 
sometimes by students, provide through outpost 
Sunday schools the only religious effort in three com- 
munities from two to five miles distant and usually 
conduct four Vacation Church Schools each summer. 





SPICE Box 


How was the Home Mission Committee’s debt paid? 

Why do home-mission presbyteries show the larger 
percentage of gain in additions upon profession of 
faith? 

What is perhaps the oldest foreign-speaking work 
of our Church in the home field, and when was it 
begun? 

What proportion of the population of Texas do the 
Mexicans constitute? 

Name the four home-mission centers where work 
for Italians is conducted. 


What is the Negro Synod called, and where does it 
meet annually? 


Through what activities do the Negro Institutional 
Missions serve the communities in which they are 
established? 


What are the two Indian schools under the super- 
vision or partially supported by the Home Mission 
Committee? 


In which presbytery of the Assembly is located its 
principle mountain-mission work? 





An Encouraging Year in Home Missions 


(Continued from page 412) 

the inspiration of these larger gatherings that similar 
meetings would be held in many other places, and 
that from these centers the remotest communities 
would be reached with special evangelistic services. 

The Executive Committee addressed a special 
communication to the Presbyterial Home Mission 
Committees, requesting their codperation in this 
general evangelistic movement designed to have a 
special meeting in every church, that every congre- 
gation and every community in the United States 
might experience a religious awakening. A large 


number of the presbyteries agreed to codperate in 
the nation-wide effort. It is probable that more 
churches in the General Assembly had special evan- 
gelistic services than in many years. It is the judg- 
ment of the Executive Committee that the time has 
come for renewed emphasis on evangelism in our 
Church. The need is not for less religious education 
nor for fewer social ministries, but for greater evan- 
gelistic effort and for more additions to the Church 
upon profession of faith. The supreme purpose of 
Christian missions is to call men and women to the 
salvation and service of Jesus Christ. 
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The Ministers’ 


Annuity Fund 


“The Great Unfinished Task of the Church” 


By Patrick H. 


f bes matter of an adequate provision for our 
aged and infirm ministers has engaged the best 

thought of outstanding leaders throughout the 
Church for a number of years. Painstaking researches 
have resulted in the development of a plan known as 
the Ministers’ Annuity Fund. It rests upon funda- 
mentally sound business principles and operates on a 
codperative basis, thus giving every assurance of 
permanence in operation and continued mutual help- 
fulness on the part of churches and ministers who 
engage in the common task. Such a plan points the 
way to a statesmanlike program of tremendous sig- 


nificance to the future development of the Church. 

Not only does the proposed plan represent the 
best thought of our Church, but it was begun in 
prayer and has been influenced by prayer at every 


stage of progress. A campaign to raise funds neces- 


*Rev. P. H. Carmichael, D.D., is a professor in Columbia Theo- 
logical Seminary, Decatur, Georgia. 


CARMICHAEL* 


sary for the beginning of its operation was begun 
some years ago. The initial response was most 
gratifying and, except for a providence—known as 
the depression—we are confident that the Fund 
would be functioning at this time. Now that 
economic conditions are greatly improved, the “un- 
finished task” has been revived. It deserves the whole- 
hearted support of ever~” loyal Presbyterian. 

It is the judgment of the General Assembly that 
the task should be finished. The success of the 
renewed effort will depend in large measure upon 
our response as individual members. How shall we 
face the issue? Shall we regard the effort as a mis- 
taken venture, or shall we look upon it as a privilege 
and an inescapable obligation? It is inconceivable 
that we should regard the undertaking of this plan, 
which offers such significant rewards to churches 
and ministers alike, as a mistake. Let us, therefore, 
face the issue with courage and fidelity and see it 
through. 





The Preacher Has No Guarantee 
Of Security in Old Age’ 


T is easy to see why, with small salaries, the moral 
impossibility of making money, the nature of his 
work, the demands of his major interests, and the 

unconsidered extras, the preacher must “live up to 
his income.” Practically every preacher, by hook or 
crook, gives his children the advantages of some 
education beyond the high school, though the per- 
centage of ministers’ sons and daughters working 


*From Christ’s Gift to the Churches, by Ruth Carver Gardner, 
Boardman Press. Used by permission. 


their way through college must be very high, both 
as compared to other young people, and as compared 
to preachers’ children whom their parents are able 
to support in college. As all mothers and fathers 
know, the educational item may make the family 
budget look very lopsided! / 

Again, most preachers try to carry life insurance; 
but a tragic number must realize on their policies to 
meet the inexorable demands of daily living, and So 
mortgage the security of their unprotected families 
in the event of their own deaths. Very, very few 
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reachers have any insurance against old age, dis- 
ability, accident, or breakdown from overwork or 
overstrain. 

So we must say in sober truth that the average 
reacher has no guarantee of security in his old age. 
His insurance, if he has any, makes no provision for 
his own years of feebleness. What he would like to 
do is to go on “in harness” until the Master of all 
good workmen calls him home. But alas for our 
wishes! A frail body so often lays the preacher aside 
many years before his earthly span is done. 

Even this fate is not so tragic as that of the 
preacher in full possession of his physical and mental 
vigor, and with qualities of soul and leadership and 
experience which only the years can bring, cast aside, 
unable to serve as he so gladly would and ably 
could, because of the modern demand for youth in 
the pulpit. 

The increasing cry for young and younger men 
has been deplored so often and so bitterly in our 
denominational papers of late years that we need not 
reiterate it here. It has always been rather useless to 
inveigh against a popular psychological phase; the 
consolation is that, in America certainly, such manias 
usually wear themselves out fairly speedily. Perhaps 
soon the craze for youth will reach its crest and ebb, 
at least enough to restore the balance and give the 
churches once more the benefit of the ripe and 
mellow wisdom which gray hairs typify. We need 
to realize, in our demand for the youthful outlook, 
that “some of the most forward-looking spirits are 
always to be found among men of advancing years,” 
and that youth can often be led better and more 
sympathetically by “a young old man” than by “an 
old young man.” In other words, the test of a 
preacher should not be the number of years of 
service, be they many or few, but his real qualifica- 
tions for the task which under the Holy Spirit needs 
to be done. : 

The fact remains, however, that in our day all too 
many preachers are put on the shelf, not through 
physical disability, but simply because no church 
desires their services. Shall a man who has spent 
long years in preparation and then given all the 
sttong years of his manhood to the service of God 
and his flock come to want or humiliating “charity” 
before his time, simply because of the lack of the 
opportunity to serve? The preacher is not, it is true, 
out looking for security for his old age; he has too 
many other important things to think of first; but 
shall we let him come to the time when no church 
desires his services, and then make him feel, in addi- 
ton to this supreme heartbreak, that he is dependent 
for his very bread on fitful benevolence? 
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Has the preacher a right to expect security of us 
at the end of a life spent so largely in the service of 
others? Have we, as a denomination—as individual 
church members, a responsibility to these servants of 
ours and of Christ’s as their years creep upon them? 
I think we will all agree that we have. 

Surely the churches of Christ should be among the 
first to say that such faithful servants, who in their 
zeal forget to ask for themselves what they might 
rightfully demand, must not any longer be left help- 
less in their infirmity, uncared for by those who 
profess and strive to live by the Law of Christ, which 
is not only the law of love, but the law of justice 
and righteousness! 

If we were not bound by our affection and duty 
to take care of our aged ministers, we still have a 
responsibility in this matter to the work of the King- 
dom of God, that it be not hindered. Jesus long ago 
gave expression to the fundamental law that a divided 
loyalty is worth little to either cause which it seeks 
to serve. A man who is hampered and hindered by 
cares and anxieties about his loved ones cannot give 
himself to his task as wholly as he could were those 
cares and anxieties removed. 

Should we not, as members of the kingdom, as 
leaders in the church work, as parts of the various 
groups which make up our church organizations 
and our denominational life, see to this matter our- 
selves? Should we not come to realize that ours is 
the responsibility, to our friends and servants the 
preachers, to the progress of the kingdom, and to the 
God whose recognized representatives should not be 
dishonored? 


“We beseech you, brethren,’ wrote Paul to the 
Thessalonians, “to know them which labour among 
you, and are over you in the Lord, and admonish you; 
and to esteem them very highly in love for their 
work’s sake.” 


We have not spoken specifically, in this discus- 
sion, of the proper size of a preacher’s salary; we have 
not felt competent to discuss that. That the majority 
of them are too low is generally admitted. A teacher 
of preachers and pastor of churches and servant of 
the kingdom has put in two rules “the whole duty 
of churches” in regard to the matter: 

“Make it possible for your pastor to live as you 
want him to; and to lead you into financing the 
kingdom as you don’t want him to!” Surely the 
pastor who is thus set free from hampering material 
considerations can lead his people ever more largely 
into giving and living for the glory of God. 


“For we are labourers together with God.” 



















Che Fellowship of Prayer 


Day’s awake! For anew 

Another day Is born the world, 
Laughing calls to me, Forsake Garnished, washed in scented dew. Mo 
All your dreams and come away! And a thousand flowers uncurled. only 


Day like this Nor again fully 
Hath never smiled! For evermore, His b 
Other days had other bliss: Quite the same world will be seen, an eff 
This is new for man and child. Or the same sky circle o’er. other 


Therefore 1, Minis 
My Father, pray ters’ 
That no golden chance may fly, The s 
Missed and lost by me today. 


—A. H. Vine in School Worship Pray 
published by Congregational Union 7 
of England and Wales the v 

Peter therefore went forth, and that other disciple, and came to the sepulchre. 

So they ran both together: and the other disciple did outrun Peter, and came first to the sepulchre. 

And he stooping down, and looking in, saw the linen clothes lying; yet went he not in. 

Then cometh Simon Peter following him, and went into the sepulchre, and seeth the linen clothes 
lie, 

And the napkin, that was about his head, not lying with the linen clothes, but wrapped together 
in a place by itself. 

Then went in also that other disciple, which came first to the sepulchre, and he saw, and believed. 
—John 20: 3-8. 

These words describe how Peter and John visited the empty grave of Jesus. The news that He 
had risen was so astounding that they ran. John was there first. But at the door he hesitated, shrink- 
ing back. Perhaps it was only fear, the eerie feeling that the open grave must have brought. But Peter, 
coming up behind, dashed through the doorway. “Then went in also that other disciple.” 

Peter had given him, of course, just the stimulus he needed. But he did not think of influencing 
John. He thought of nothing except finding out the truth about Jesus. It meant everything to him 
that He should have risen. He had nothing else in his mind but to make sure that the astounding news 
was true. But all the same, he was giving John the lead he needed to take him across the threshold of 
the new world. 

This incident brings to mind the fact of our influence on one another. Hints, suggestions of one 
kind or another, are always passing from life to life, like seeds blown from one garden into others round 
it. We cannot escape this influence. We have each this power of affecting and being affected by others. 
Our very presence in a company may make a difference in directing talk or discussion. 

But there is a point to be remembered. Most influence is unconscious. Peter did not know his in- 
fluence on John. Moses did not know when he came down from the mount that his face was shining. 
He was unconscious of any radiance. But the people saw it and felt the power of this spiritual quality. 
It is this unconscious influence which affects others, whatever we may say or do. It is the power of 
our hidden selves that makes its mark. We have all heard the saying, “What you are speaks so loud 
that I cannot hear what you say.” We have all felt this at times about people. They tried to influence 
us, but there was something in their spirit that cancelled out all their good advice. It might be said 
that, while we are speaking, some things are heard and some are overheard. There are overtones and 
undertones in every conversation. It is these that influence people. If what we say and what we are 
agree, our influence may be strong. But it is the unconscious influence we must keep in mind. 

Now can we secure this unconscious influence? We can keep close to God. We can keep open to 
His Spirit so that He can make us clean from pride and fear and lovelessness. If we are honest and real 
with Christ in our own life, we need not fear about our influence on others. For all effective influence 
is the influence of His Spirit. Our speech may be blundering and our life full of faults. But He dwells 
in the heart that loves Him and He cannot be hid. 

—Abridged from article in the British Weekly by Dr. James Repo. 
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More and more we feel that our work goes forward 
oly as God’s servants faithfully, lovingly, and joy- 
fully bring it before the ‘Throne of Grace and ask 
His blessing upon it. Will you not once more make 
an effort in this month to enlist your Shut-ins with 
others in your church to pray for the success of the 
Ministers’ Annuity Fund? The year 1937—“Minis- 
ers’ Annuity Fund Year” is more than half gone. 
The seed has been broadcast throughout the Church. 
Pray very earnestly that it may grow and ripen into 
a great harvest of consecrated and devoted giving for 
the work of the Kingdom of God as represented 


For Secretaries of Christian Education and 


Ministerial Relief 


in the completion of the Ministers’ Annuity Fund. 
Do not be tempted to think that you are too 

obscure for your prayers to avail or your church too 
small for its gifts to count. Put your prayers and 
your gifts into the hands of Christ—and trust Him 
for the harvest. 

“Little in Christ’s hands goes far. 

Yield thy poor best and ask not how or why, 

Lest one day, seeing all about thee spread, 

A mighty crowd and marvellously fed, 

Thy heart break out into a bitter cry, 

I might have furnished, I, even I, 

The two small fishes and the barley bread.” 





CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1936—June 1, 1936 ...... 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1937—June 1, 1937....... 


Increase for two months ........ 


$12,450.16 
15,671.13 


...§ 3,220.97 





High Light of the General Assembly (Continued from page 385) 


platform. Then, moved by this consecration on the 
part of the elders, the ministers rose in their places 
and pledged their earnest codperation in the presen- 
tation of the cause. After which, there was a season 
of prayer in which every one was deeply moved. 

The atmosphere that night was surcharged with 
the presence of the Holy Spirit. An elder said after 
it was over, “I have seen God at work.” Older 
ministers who have attended many meetings of the 
General Assembly pronounced it the most moving 
spectacle they had ever witnessed at any meeting of 


the General Assembly of our Church. It was like a 
great revival in which ministers and elders hit the 
“Saw-Dust Trail” and went to the front of the 
church, pledging themselves to a richer consecration 
and coéperation. 

I believe those elders are going back to their 
synods and presbyteries and carry a great echo of 
that meeting and that the full sum of three million 
dollars which must be raised before the Ministers’ 
Annuity Plan can go into effect, will be raised this 
year. 








Has your church done its part towards raising the $3,000,000 endowment 
for the Ministers’ Annuity Fund? Have YOU done your part? 
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Educational Highlights of the Year 


AVING presented a comprehensive analysis 
| of our present-day program of Religious 

Education, its basis, underlying principles, 
organization, and methods of operation, we shall 
review the work of the past twelve months simply 
by recording the outstanding events within this 
period: 

1. Progress during Jubilee Year has been evident 
along every line. The warm and hearty co6peration 
of churches and ministers has been most gratifying, 
and the demands for help in educational matters in- 
dicates an increasing interest in religious education 
to evangelistic ends. 

2. Editors of all Sunday-school lessons and writers 


of program materials codperated most heartily with 
the Diamond Jubilee Committee of the Assembly in 
featuring the Jubilee Goals and objectives on every 
possible occasion. The Jubilee theme found its way 
into virtually everything written for each age group, 
while the Church Calendar of Prayer and the 


Presbyterian Survey featured the Jubilee Year 
throughout the twelve months. 

3. While the total spiritual results of the Diamond 
Jubilee may never be fully tabulated, one encourag- 
ing sign of increasing interest in prayer and family 
worship has been the record-breaking sale of the 
Church Calendar of Prayer for 1936, totaling 41,000 
as Over against a previous record of 25,000. There 
is an obvious carry-over from the Jubilee emphasis 
into the present year, for on April 1, 1937, sales had 
slightly exceeded 30,000 copies. 

4. There is clearly evident a growing interest, not 
only in our Church but all through American 
Protestantism, in securing coéperation of school 
boards in getting the Bible into the public-school 
curriculum. A significant pamphlet, Bible Teaching 
in Codperation with Public Schools, by Daniel T. 
Caldwell, D.D., was published by our Executive 
Committee during the summer of 1936, .giving 
definite impetus to this movement and urging 
Presbyterians to take the leadership. This growing 


movement is one that merits our General Assembly’s 
heartiest endorsement. j 

5. No previous year has revealed such an interest 
on the part of elders and deacons in preparing them- 
selves to discharge better their duties as church 
leaders. Conclusive evidence of this is the fact that 
1,472 copies of Elders and Deacons—Their Office 
and Work (pupil’s edition) were sold during the past 
year, with 787 copies of the teacher’s edition. These 
were widely used by ministers who conducted 
officers’ classes in many parts of the Assembly. 

6. Recognizing the absolute necessity of keeping 
in close touch with our ministry in the development 
of our program of Religious Education, the Execu- 
tive Committee has inaugurated a policy of one-day 
conferences for ministers only, in which members of 
the Richmond staff and the ministers of a presbytery 
meet together to rethink and restudy the educational 
work of the local church. No formal addresses are 
permitted. Ministers and staff members honestly face 
the effectiveness of the Assembly’s program as It 
reaches the local church, inquiring into its defi- 
ciencies, seeking to make it more workable, better 
adapting it to local needs, and making it more 
productive of spiritual fruitage. 

7. The 1936 Montreat Leadership School was the 
largest and most successful on record, with 720 
ministers, directors, superintendents, teachers, church 
officers, and others attending regular classes. The 
number of credits given for successful work, totaling 
301, was the second largest on record. Two courses, 
“Growth in Christian Personality During Child- 
hood” and “The Child’s Approach to Religion, 
were especially well attended, indicating an increas- 
ing interest of ministers and parents in achieving a 
better understanding of this very difficult phase of 
their responsibilities. 

8. Definite progress is recorded in working out, 
for every age group, a comprehensive curriculum 
that will really meet their spiritual needs. While the 
Sunday-school lessons are the basic materials for all 
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ages, these have been supplemented by programs for 
worship services, expanded sessions, vesper meetings, 
vacation church schools, weekday church schools, 
ind every other channel through which the Church 
may reach and teach its membership. 

9. Two new leaflets, “Evangelism Through Sun- 

day School Extension” and “How to Establish and 
Operate an Extension Sunday School,” have been 
ublished and widely distributed during the past 
twelve months. This seems definitely to have in- 
creased interest on the part of ministers and 
Woman’s Auxiliaries in outpost Sunday-school 
fforts. 
10. The work of reaching rural pastors through 
institutes and pastors’ schools has grown steadily 
within the past year. Nine such schools were held 
in colleges, universities, and seminaries, reaching 
ministers in Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Kentucky, Texas, and West 
Virginia. 

11, The Young People’s Division has during the 
year given to the Church a new “Pioneer Program” 
for boys and girls of Intermediate age (12-14 years), 
and has made available the Pioneer Manual and the 
Pioneer Year Book for use in local churches. 

12. Provision has been made also for a “Fellow- 
ship Program” for Older Young People (18-23 
years) in churches that desire to organize this group 
separately, and a Fellowship Manual, Fellowship 
Year Book, and Fellowship Bibliography have been 
issued. 

13. The Young People’s Leadership School last 
summer at Montreat, North Carolina, provided 
opportunity for intensive training of the members 
of the Young People’s Councils of the seventeen 
synods. A strong faculty and a very earnest group 
of students numbering over two hundred were 
gathered together, making a new development in 
young people’s work. 

14 A conference curriculum for Older Young 
People’s Summer Conferences was developed for the 
first time, and the Senior-Young People’s Summer 
Conference Curriculum revised. 

15. Within recent months much time has been 
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given by the Young People’s Staff to a detailed study 
of present trends in summer camps and conferences. 
The staff has been assisted in this study by about 
175 ministers, 150 young people, directors of camps 
and conferences, the chairmen of Religious Educa- 
tion in presbyteries and synods, and Synod Directors 
of Religious Education. The results will be made 
available, and a course for camp and conference 
leaders at Montreat in 1937 will be based upon the 
data compiled. 


16. The Young People’s Staff has coéperated in 
planning and conducting mid-winter College Stu- 
dent Conferences in Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
and Virginia. This is a progressive step, and present 
indications point to a wider development of Presby- 
terian student conferences in the future. 


17. The United Youth Movement, in which more 
than seventy denominations and Christian agencies 
of North America, representing over ten million 
young people, are codperating, continues to chal- 
lenge all who are vitally concerned about the 
Christian development of youth through the church 
program. The basis of codperation with the United 
Youth Movement is entirely flexible and allows the 
use of only such aims, materials, and plans as the 
various denominations can wholeheartedly adopt and 
approve. Our staff has kept abreast of these develop- 
ments in order to make the best in this Movement 
available to our Presbyterian young people without 
in any sense committing our Church or our youth 
program to anything which our Executive Com- 
mittee and the General Assembly would not 
heartily endorse. 


18. Preliminary plans have been developed in co- 
operation with the other Executive Committees of 
our Church for a Presbyterian Youth Convention on 
World Missions, scheduled for the Christmas holi- 
day season of 1937. The Convention is planned for 
Older Young People, and while the program has not 
yet been completed it gives promise of leading the 
youth of our Church into a new comprehension of 
our missionary challenge and a new missionary 
advance. 
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Budget Receipts for April 1, 1936—June 1, 1936 


$3,870.89 


Budget Receipts for April 1, 1937—June 1, 1937 


Increase for two months 


$ 691.53 





The United Christian Adult Movement 
III. Results of the Lake Geneva Conference 


By Ma.coin 


T HERE are approximately five and a half million 
adults in the Bible classes of the United States. 
There are other millions in other more or less 
formally organized religious educational groups. 
Can these be unified in purpose and action for the 
furtherance of Christ’s kingdom? Did the Lake 
Geneva United Adult Conference make any con- 
tribution toward such an objective? Such questions 
have recurred frequently as the writer has discussed 
the conference with various groups. 

Clearly, the first result of the conference was in- 
dividual and personal. Two hundred and seven 
people who shared its life received the greatest gain. 
Dr. J. E. Purcell asked the delegates from our own 
Church to write him an evaluation of it, upon their 
return home. The writer’s long ride back to the 
Gulf Coast afforded ample time for reflection. 
Among other personal reactions jotted down at the 
time, three deserve mention. First, the value of 
rubbing shoulders with such a varied and versatile 

roup for twelve days is inestimable. Christian 
adults need more of that. Southern Presbyterians 
need it. At times the experience may be like a dash 
of cold water, but it will destroy much mental and 
spiritual provincialism. Second, it was a tonic to 
find people from such widely scattered areas deeply 
concerned about the spiritual life of the nation. 
Persistent wrestling with spiritual apathy and sin 
often leads adults to exclaim like Elijah, “I only am 
left to serve thee.” It is invigorating to find so many 
prophets alive in Israel. Third, the hearty emphasis 
upon the necessity of personal regeneration, mediated 
through Jesus Christ alone, as the essential prelude 
to any spiritual advance upon a social front, was en- 
couraging. There was a wholesome humility and 
penitent sense of inevitable personal implication in 
the sins and evils of the day throughout the entire 
conference. This issued in a reverent search for 
greater personal fitness for use as instruments of 
divine power for the transformation of life. 


The experimental nature of the type of conference 
which was projected, has been noted in a previous 
article. The success of the venture is the second 


notable conference achievement. For it demon- 
strated the practical value of group inquiry and 
group counseling as an educational method for 
adult groups. 

The method is not new. It has been in use by 


*This is the third of a series of articles on the United Christian 
Adult Movement by Rev. M. L. Purcell, pastor of Westminster 
Presbyterian Church, Port Arthur, Texas. 


1 L. PurcELL* 


educators for years. Indeed, it has been used in q 
modified form by church courts and councils for 
centuries. Neither can it be claimed that this method 
is so effective that all other methods should be aban- 
doned at once. But this was the first time the method 
had been employed on such an extensive scale by a 
religious group. Discussion groups have been com- 
mon enough, but for the most part they have been 
so limited in scope and time that their value has 
been questionable. At Lake Geneva, a varied group 
lived, worked, prayed, and played together for an 
extended time; the sources of information available 
were prodigious, and real effort was expended. In- 
dividual interests and opinions were gladly made to 
subserve the purpose of the whole group, while 
generosity and patience were at all times signally 
evident. It is the writer’s belief that the church and 
society at large will profit greatly from a larger use 
of this method of group inquiry and group counsel- 
ing with a view to creating group convictions issuing 
in group actions. 

The third result of the conference is its published 
report. No detailed consideration of the report is 
possible. As long as the supply lasts, interested 
readers may obtain copies from the Department of 
Adult Work, Richmond, Va., for twenty-five cents. 
An article by Mr. Boyce, in the January Survey, 
quotes the Statement of Christian Conviction as 
adopted by the conference. That statement is in the 
nature of a preface to the entire report which con- 
tains, in addition, the full report of all conference 
commissions, with questions for further study, 
bibliographies of source material, directions for using 
the report, and the full story of the conference, how 
it was set up and how it worked. Doubtless the 
report of the conference will not add much to the 
available study material, but it does present a picture 
of the conference and its work in a way that no 
briefer account can do. 

The closing days of the conference were given 
largely to plans for the future. Those plans con- 
stitute the fourth results of the conference. Each 
denominational group planned to take the story of 
the conference to its own constituency, through 
articles such as this series, talks before official gather- 
ings, circulation of the printed report, and discussion 
groups in denominational conferences this year. 
Each individual pledged himself to become a sae 
point for experiments with adult groups in loca 
situations. A similar conference at Lake Geneva was 
projected for the summer of 1937, with other groups 
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not represented at the 1936 conference included. 
Following that conference, its personnel will serve as 
iaders in a series of regional conferences in four or 
gve sections of the country. Through such regional 
matherings, lasting as much as a week in each case, it 
is hoped that more local leaders of adults can be 
reached. It was the definite sense of the 1936 con- 
ference that no new organization ought to be set up 
with a lot of machinery, but that enough machinery 
exists now to carry forward any desired program. 
Rather it was felt that existing machinery needs to 
be simplified and spiritualized. 

Many Protestants have recently been impressed 
by the display of strength made by the Roman 
Catholics in the Legion of Decency campaign. 
Protestant groups had anticipated their actions by 
years, but without appreciable effect upon the 
character of movies turned out for public consump- 
tion. But under the impact of the Legion of 
Decency, movie magnates junked millions of dollars 
worth of productions. Witnessing this, many have 
been led to sigh for one unified organization of 
Christian people in this country which would func- 
tion with something of the unanimity of the Roman 
organization. Others have despaired of ever getting 
Protestants to agree on anything. 
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The present writer, and he believes he voices the 
conviction of most of those who were at Lake 
Geneva, cherishes the Protestant tradition of free- 
dom of conscience, but he believes too that Prot- 
estant Christians can achieve unity of purpose and 
action without sacrificing freedom of conscience or 
waiting for a unified organization which may or 
may not be desirable. Such unity of purpose and 
action must be the result of intelligent conviction on 
the part of multitudes of people. It is not easy to 
achieve. It can hardly be accomplished in one thirty- 
minute session a week, in which one person does most 
of the work and practically all of the talking. Neither 
will it come as the result of creating a new organiza- 
tion. It will come out of patient and careful study, 
discussion, and prayer on the part of all adults, as 
they seek lovingly to understand and apply the 
Christian life in this day and generation. 

There are millions of Christian adults already 
organized and meeting regularly. Without increas- 
ing organization, and without multiplying meetings, 
it is possible for these adults to become a dynamic 
force for Christian advance. Is it too much to hope 
that the Lake Geneva Conference has supplied the 
early impetus for such an advance? 





The Outlook in Religious Education 


By Roy G. Ross* 


I ANY attempt to analyze the present scene and 
to forecast the future of Religious Education or 

the codperative phases of our Protestant program 
of Christian education, we would first be certain 
that we are en rapport with respect to certain basic 
considerations. 


Our PurRPOSE 


We must be vividly conscious of our ultimate pur- 
pose in order that we may not address ourselves to 
secondary considerations. It was Emerson who said 
that “a great purpose clothes itself with sudden 
power.” ‘This purpose is set forth in scholarly fash- 
lon and well-organized form in Book I of the Inter- 
national Curriculum Guide and it is amplified by 
Dr. Vieth’s book, The Objectives of Christian Edu- 
cation, 

To state that purpose inadequately but briefly, I 
am assuming that we are interested in the Christian- 
vation of America by way of education. I am as- 


suming that we are interested in helping children, 
_—— 


* ° 
eva is General Secretary, International Council of Religious 


young people, and adults to develop a Christian 
philosophy of life and to effect Christian patterns of 
personal living and social relationship. I assume that 
we seek to bring such persons into the most vital 
possible relationship with God and their fellow men 
through a saving knowledge of the life and message 
of Jesus, and an adequate understanding of the world 
in which they live; that we would lead them into a 
personal commitment which will have increasing 
richness of meaning as they strive, through their 
relationships in the church, the community, and the 
world order, to understand and express the full will 
of God for their lives. 

Unless we can begin with a conviction of the high 
calling of a demanding loyalty and responsibility, we 
can expect little from the cause that we serve, or the 
various agencies and instruments through which we 
labor. 


Our EpUCATIONAL HERITAGE 


We need, moreover, to become aware of the tra- 
ditions out of which we have come to the present 
hour. Tradition can be stifling and stultifying if 
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wrongly used. It can, however, inspire and modify 
conduct helpfully if used as a resource in administra- 
tion and creative living. Forms of Christian educa- 
tion date back for almost two thousand years. 

In our American local church educational tradi- 
tion is the Sunday school, with its 157 years of his- 
tory, created in England as an instrument of social 
service to the underprivileged, but seized by many 
nations throughout the world as their primary 
agency for Christian training. We have the later 
tradition of the vacation church school, created as a 
means for reaching underprivileged children of New 
York City, but later transformed into an effective 
agency for Christian child training throughout 
America and in foreign lands. 

We have the tradition of the weekday church 
school, born in an attempt to find a worthy avenue 
for putting Christian education on a firm foundation 
alongside the secular school system of which Amer- 
ica is so justly proud—its history a checkered one 
but as yet unable either to declare or gainsay success 
or failure. 

We have also the more modern concept of the 
integration of Christian education in the total church 
program—making education a method whereby the 
minister does his work and accomplishes its objec- 
tives—a concept which is in keeping with modern 
trends of thought but not yet adequately tested. 


Our ORGANIZATIONAL TRADITION 


Paralleling this local church educational tradition, 
we have also inherited the rich experience of our 
Protestant agencies for promoting and guiding our 
national educational developments. Time does not 
permit a review of all the early organizational begin- 
nings on both state and national levels. There are, 
however, three traditions, each of which has put 
valuable experience and data at our disposal. 

We have the heritage of the International Sunday 
School Association which demonstrated what could 
be accomplished by laymen of insight, enthusiasm, 
and high purpose, who were willing to consecrate 
time, energy, and money to a great cause. America 
had Christian laymen who were giants in those 
days—E. H. Nichols, W. W. Watts, Howard M. 
Hamill, William Newton Hartshorne, E. K. War- 
ren, H. J. Heinz, and a host of others, some of 
whom are yet living. Today we have only a rem- 
nant of the house of Israel with which to rebuild, 
but I venture to assert that there never were men of 
such perspective and power as today, if they were 
properly mobilized. And we have those already de- 
voted to the cause who are at work in this mobiliza- 
tion process. I refer to those who are working on 
the task of the National Protestant Laymen’s Com- 
mission. These men will be increasingly honored 
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through the passing years for their vision and devo. 
tion in restoring laymen to their rightful place in the 
educational processes of the church. 

We have the heritage of the Sunday School Coun. 
cil of Evangelical Denominations. This organiza- 
tion pointed the way to a system of education which 
would be related to the genius and program of each 
denomination and yet preserve a large community of 
codperative interests. This organization also led the 
attempt of the past quarter century to develop a 
program and leadership for Christian education 
which would command a high degree of intellectual 
standing and respect. Out of this tradition came 
great professional leaders, most of whom are yet 
with us, and they are giving statesmanlike guidance 
to the cause. 

We have also the more recent tradition of the 
International Council of Religious Education, which 
was born in an attempt to unite the strengths and 
energies of these two movements into one undertak- 
ing, whereby religious education could be estab- 
lished on a high plane of respect among our Ameri- 
can institutions, preserving the contributions of 
both laymen and professional Christian educators. 

This task of relating viewpoints and forces was an 
exceedingly difficult one. It has been characterized 
by both strengths and weaknesses; it has brought 
action and reaction; it has been hailed as an impor- 
tant advance toward a millennium in Christian edu- 
cation, and it has been denounced as impractical, 
technical, and sterile. Only the perspective of time 
will make possible any truly objective evaluation, but 
undoubtedly the last fifteen years have brought usa 
fruitful experience, whose worth we can at present 
inadequately realize—which will be viewed by com- 
ing generations as a period of most valuable though 
painful reconstruction. 


PRESUPPOSITIONS AND ASSUMPTIONS 


Another consideration which is of basic impor- 
tance is the presupposition on which we attempt to 
do our future building. We should be aware that 
out of our traditions have come some assumptions 
which we are today accepting with little question. 

We assume, for instance, the American tradition 
of the separation of church and state. Today, this 
tradition is being subtly undermined in certain quar- 
ters of the land, and we may, therefore, some day 
awaken to find our foundations gone and ourselves 
stranded. We assume a system of Christian educa- 
tion on a volunteer basis for teacher and student, 
while we press for a quality of service which requires 
professional training, which we will never be able to 
command under such a theory. We assume volun- 
tary support, while we have been prone to measure 
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the effectiveness of our efforts by a public-school 
stem with tremendous resources at its disposal. 

‘{ do not say that our presuppositions are mistaken 
ones. I only contend that we should be conscious of 
the fact of their existence and the reasons for their 
ersistence through the years. I would contend that, 
if they are to be continued, they should be intelli- 
vently conceived convictions of the present genera- 
tion rather than passive assumptions out of our in- 
heritance. I believe that they should be subject to 
critical examination in an attempt to solve the para- 
doxes therein. 

I hope that the time is not far off when we can 
from within, in non-spectacular fashion, set our- 
elves to the task of evaluating our American tradi- 
tion in the light of its own sequence of development, 
its demonstrated efficacy in producing Christian 
character, its comparative efficiency alongside other 
national traditions, and its effectiveness in view of the 
experience of twenty centuries. Such a study would 
bea worthy object of support for some great Chris- 
tian layman with large resources, a devotion to the 
welfare of persons, and a desire to render service of 
national significance. 


Tue PLACE OF THE CHURCH IN THE MopERN Wor.Lp 


There are numerous problems of Christian educa- 
tion which root back in the whole life of the church 
and cannot be solved apart from this broader set- 
ting. 

In this first category is the pathetic need of a 
clearer message on behalf of the church for the mod- 
em world in which we live. Today we are experi- 
encing great tides in the movement of world thought 
and action—religion and atheism, Christianity and 
materialism, Fascism and Communism, democracy 
and the totalitarian state. It is a day when Protes- 
tantism needs a vital sense of the mission of the 
church, a more certain voice as to the implications 
of religion for both personal and social living, and 
aclearer conception of its strategy for dealing with 
vicious and unchristian world movements. It is to 
be hoped that the Oxford Conference on Life and 
Work, and the International Missionary Conference 
at Hangchow, China, will stir our interest in these 
problems, give us guidance for future action, and 
unite the Christian world around powerful Christian 
ideals and a dynamic program of spiritual conserva- 
tion. 

_ The reason for the interest of Christian education 
k, of course, obvious. Christian education is inter- 
sted in developing persons, but the experience of 
‘scent years should convince us that, while we pre- 
pare individuals for righteous living, an unrighteous 
‘ommunity may cancel out all of our achievements, 
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and that national trends and movements on the basis 
of world political philosophies may undo our efforts 
overnight at a thousand points. We ask our violinist 
to play an aria while the whole so-called symphony is 
cheering a football game. Or, to change the 
metaphor, we seek to purify a gallon of water while 
it is and must remain a part of the ocean. 


THE PLACE OF EDUCATION IN OuR PROTESTANT 
STRATEGY 

Coupled with this question is one regarding the 
place of education in the life of the church. We have 
come to realize that education must be more than 
one isolated feature in a grouping of special interests 
of which the church is also one. The church today 
is sick with a disease which the psychoanalyst would 
define as schizophrenia, which, in more popular 
parlance and applied to organizations, connotes a 
“ten-ring circus” without any unifying purpose and 
program. 

In order to correct this undesirable condition and 
in order to make education an effective instrument 
for all church work, we have developed our modern 
concept of education as a part of the total operation 
of the church. Our problem now lies at the point of 
making this conception intelligible to the mass of 
well-meaning and moderately well-informed church 
members. The Sunday school was a tangible con- 
cept which anyone could understand. What then 
shall be the symbols of our new philosophy of edu- 
cation? 


THE RELATION OF EDUCATION AND ACTION 


The second question which confronts the whole 
church grows naturally out of the preceding one— 
What shall be the future relationship of education 
and action in the church’s program? I am sure that 
we all agree that religion must find its expression in 
life, and that Christian education is incomplete until 
it expresses itself in Christian patterns of action and 
relationship. It was the Master himself who taught 
that faith without works is barren. 

Today education faces the possibility of two types 
of fallacious thinking. On the one hand, there are 
those who insist that education become propagandis- 
tic in crusading fashion, and by that they mean an 
instrument for propagating their own particular 
brands of conviction. On the other hand, there are 
those who would have education withdraw from 
life and become an innocuous, esoteric, academic, 
and pietistic procedure. 

We must find the way in our future programs of 
Christian education whereby all types of sincere 
Christian thought can be brought to bear upon every 
problem to produce men of intelligence and action— 
men who will, in a dynamic way, express the con- 
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victions at which they have arrived. We have yet 
to demonstrate that we can make education a dy- 
namic force for personal and social reconstruction 
and that we can at the same time avoid regimentation 
in the interests of either conservative or liberal goals. 

We also face problems and tasks which are pecu- 
liar to the educational mission of Protestantism. May 
I review them briefly. 


AROUSING AN EDUCATIONAL CONSCIOUSNESS 


It is imperative that we find the way to arouse 
Protestant people to the crying need for Christian 
education. If we are realistic, we will admit that 
today the church carries on its work with only the 
apathetic, half-hearted codperation of its members 
rather than with the active surging interest which is 
born of great convictions. We assume piety and 
consecration and an educational conviction. We as- 
sume enthusiasm for the work of Christian training. 
In this, I fear, we are a bit naive. 

We must awaken the conscience of persons in 
their several roles as churchmen, parents, and citi- 
zens. We must lead them to realize the dire conse- 
quences of a continued “indifference” to their own 
children and to the nation they love. We must con- 
vince them of the vitality of the present program if 
it is but adequately manned and promoted. We have 
at our disposal, now unused for Christian education, 
the secular press, the radio, the community forum, 
the mails, and other modern instruments, which we 
use without hesitancy to proclaim our convictions 
regarding foods and streamlined transportation. 
Why need we be so reserved in proclaiming our con- 
cern for developing childhood and youth when their 
ultimate worth to society and personal happiness is 
at stake? 


INTERPRETING Our IDEALS AND SERVICES 


We must find a way also to make intelligible to 
the people our objectives, our message, and proposed 
lines of action. May I admit that our language oft- 
times smacks of a new and self-conscious profession? 
We dare not be simple lest we be thought to be 
plebeian. On the other hand, religious education has 
been greatly misused at this point. Persons who do 
not “bat an eye” at tonsillectomy or at mention of 
“arterial sclerosis,” think it terrible for religious edu- 
cation to have a “curriculum.” 

However, there is just cause for criticism and we 
would do well to heed our friendly critics. The pres- 
ent approach of Christian education is simple, prac- 
tical, and natural, whereas it has often been made 
unintelligible by involved language. We must ad- 
dress ourselves to simplification, to interpretation, 
and to popularization and remobilization of the in- 
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terest of the people if our goal is service and if we 
hope to reach our goal. 


TECHNIQUES FOR ’’ REACHING THE Unreacuep” 


Coupled with this task of a convincing apologetic 
and interpretation of Christian education, we must 
develop more effective techniques for reaching the 
now unreached millions of America with the bless- 
ings of the Christian evangel. Perhaps it would be 
better to say that Christian education must recapture 
its warmth of evangelistic zeal (to use the terms of 
E. Stanley Jones). 

We do not, we cannot, honestly endorse all the 
methods of the past. We can, however, develop a 
warmth of spirit and a passion for the hearts of men 
that will make us yearn to extend the influence of 
the Christian gospel. 

I look at Jesus as the Master Teacher. It is this 
fact of his personality that holds my eye. It is here 
that I believe his strength is found. But I am re- 
minded that He was a Teacher who wept over Jeru- 
salem, who yearned for the rich young ruler, who 
was concerned for the underprivileged Samaritans, 
and who gave us the parables of the Lost Sheep and 
the Lost Coin. 

If we but regain the passion of Christ and His 
yearning that men might find, know, and experience 
abundant life, we will discover the way to reach the 
hearts and minds of America’s unreached millions. 
This task requires plans, methods, leadership, and 
support, but it first requires great conviction and 
real consecration. 


THE RELATION OF MinisTER, LAYMAN, AND 
RE.icious EpucatTion 


At the same time we must find the way to articu- 
late adequately our lay and professional forces in the 
educational task of the church if we are to take the 
needed next steps effectively. We must develop a 
clear-cut conception of the place of the minister, the 
professional educator, and the layman in the work 
of Christian training. For years we have suffered 
from a narrow conception whereby the task was to 
be done through a new but growing group of pro- 
fessionals. This Utopian dream has long since col- 
lapsed and we realize that unless we are prepared to 
follow the lead of the public school to the extent of 
making Christian education professional to the last 
teacher, we must have ministers and laymen in the 
process at the top. Indeed, when we dispense with 
the enthusiasm, loyalty, and common-sense guidance 
of laymen, we must admit that our whole Protes- 
tant conception of the lay church is doomed. More- 
over, if we deny a central place to the minister in 

(Continued on page 448) 
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Montreat By Juxia BENSON ParKER* 


“| will lift up mine eyes unto the hills,” 
Huge sentinels of time unknown, 

The wondrous handiwork of God, 

The footstool of His heavenly throne. 
About these strong, eternal hills 

I feel His presence everywhere, 

His love and peace, the joy of life 

Far from the world’s mad rush and care. 


These lofty peaks reach up toward heaven 
Into a sky of azure blue, 

With dappled sunshine chasing shades 

O’er verdant slopes of varied hue. 

Sweet music is in clear, murmuring streams, 
The warbling birds and rustling breeze; 
Gay flowers and shrubs bedeck the park 
By shimmering lake with mirrored trees. 


Such is Montreat—a hallowed spot 

Where Nature’s beauty seems its best; 
Where happy fellowship abounds 

And the soul may find new strength and zest. 
We learn from God’s own holy Word 

How better workmen to become, 

Inspired to serve and live for Him 

And point souls to the heavenly home. 





After Twenty-five Years— What ? 


By Ruts Knox** 


‘B oe turn backward, O time in your 
ight.” 

. Today we stand in the midst of a new era 

in our Church life. The Woman’s Work of the 

Southern Presbyterian Church has reached the 

twenty-fifth milestone. 

These twenty-five years in our Lord’s work have 
been given through a Church that has just rounded 
Cut seventy-five years of hearing the gospel. How 
grateful you and I should be for the privilege of be- 
ing a part of this great Church! 

Our records of the past are made. They« have 
been written in deeds of self-denial and sacrifice; 
they have been accomplished through hours of trial, 


tse 


1: e 
. Miss Parker is a member of the Business Woman’s Circle of the 
‘stminster Presbyterian Church, Atlanta. 


* : “ 
Dr Mrs. Knox is President of the Woman’s Auxiliary of Red River 
tsbytery, 


toil, and hardships. They have smoothed and marked 
the way of progress for us. 

Without these records and the courageous women 
who made them, you and I of these later years of 
the twenty-five could not look upon our organiza- 
tion with the bursting pride that fills our hearts 
today. 

Today we pause to look upon this organization— 
we have it as the pioneer women built it for us. 

What are we going to do with it? 

To what are you and I going on? 

This past year we have been deeply interested in 
the act of “Evaluation.” We have wanted to see 
our real worth—our true value not only to ourselves 
as Christian women but to God and man. We have 
turned the searchlight on our minds and hearts and 
lives and what have we found! 

We have found ourselves as we truly are—that is, 
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if we have been honest with ourselves. We have got- 
ten down beneath the polish and veneer and we have 
seen ourselves as others see us. But it is a hard thing, 
this being honest with one’s self, isn’t it? And yet, 
only as we are willing to search deep into our per- 
sonal and group life, no matter how painful the proc- 
ess, can we ever hope to be the real Christian women 
we want to be. 

Our educational system of today recognizes the 
value of individual evaluation. We have intelligence 
tests to measure our “I. Q’s.”” We have achievement 
tests, aptitude tests, tests to ascertain our degree and 
quality of curiosity; so why shouldn’t we want to 
test our spiritual lives! Well, we have had this past 
‘year that very thing. And with our Personal Guide 
for this new year we are submitting ourselves to even 
more severe self-drilling. 

So now we pause and in the quiet of our own 
hearts and minds let’s talk it over. What progress 
have we made, you and I, as women of the Church? 
Church work today means the same as it did in the 
past. Let us think upon it in three ways: 


1. Individual Consecration. 


No organization will go forward unless the indi- 
viduals of that organization consecrate themselves to 
their tasks. And, oh, how very, very true this is of 
Church work! More and more we see the need for 
individual consecration in our Master’s work. A 
consecration that reflects less and less of self and 
more and more of the Christ spirit. A consecration 
that means setting aside sometimes one’s own opin- 
ion, one’s own pet hobby or desire. A consecration 
that means giving more time to one’s Christian life 
and its activities. 

Yes, the need of individual consecration! The 
need cannot be met by group consecration, although 
that is a stimulus. It must come from your heart 
and mine—and it must be a willing consecration. 
God does not force this consecration. He gives us 
every chance. God gives us ability. He gives us 
time. To some He gives material wealth. He ex- 
pects a consecration of those gifts. 

To what may we look forward in this next year, in 
these next twenty-five years, as far as individual con- 
secration is concerned! 


2. Personal Evangelism. 


You and I are just beginning to recognize our 
privilege as personal witnesses. In the past we have 
felt that this phase of the work was to be left for 
the minister and perhaps a few who were especially 
gifted along that line, but now we know differently. 
We know that each one of us has a responsibility to 
personally witness for Christ. : 

Christ Himself gave us the guide for evangelism. 


SURVEY July, 193- 
He set the pattern, and by His life, His Works, and 
His word He made it clear to us that we, too, may 
use these same channels. And let us remember, “To 
live Christ’s way demands of us what it demanded 
of Him.” 

You know—we stress programs in the Auxiliary. 
Do we realize that it is these programs that should 
cause us to think—not what to think—but HOW to 
think? Have our programs changed the thinking of 
any of our women? Have the programs changed the 
attitude of any of our women? Do we note les 
prejudice, less selfishness, less indifference in any of 
them? ; 

But—more important—is there a difference in our 
own life? Do others see a change in us? Our per- 
sonal lives speak so strongly either for or against 
Christ and His Church. Are we Witnessing through 
our daily life? Would your life, my life, win anyone 
to Christ? As Christ’s ambassador what can we do 
to interpret Him to others? Oh, how we should 
watch our daily lives ever to guard against being 
“double-minded” Christians. 

Then, too, our lips offer a wonderful opportunity 
for personal witnessing. Speaking a word to those 
with whom we come in contact—giving our own 
testimony. Have you ever made a burden lighter 
for another by a spoken word revealing Christ's 
presence in your life? 

Let us ask ourselves every day, “What does my 
religion do for me when circumstances and condi- 
tions pull me down?” 

No greater privilege is ever bestowed upon man 
than for him to be commissioned to witness for 
Christ, but our witnessing must be more than 
words—it must be the combination of words and 
acts. 

If the past year and the past twenty-five years 
have contained too little personal evangelism on our 
part—yours and mine—let us make that an attamn- 
ment for which we may strive as we work this An- 
niversary year. 

We are told that “every life we touch is a field. 
Everything we do and all the words we speak are 
seed.” What will the harvest be? 


3. Loyalty. 


Have you ever thought upon the beauty of that 
word—loyalty? The very foundation of the word is 
consecration. And what a beautiful word it 1s m 
the lives of women. The loyalty of Christian woman- 
hood. What a power! What a driving force if but 
put into action! ; 

What is more impressive than a woman's loyalty 
to her home and her family? No sacrifice 1s too 

(Continued on page 444) 
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Birthday Offering for 1936 
World Fellowship House, Montreat, North (arolina 


HOSE Auxiliary members who wend their way 

to Montreat for the Auxiliary Training School 

in July will experience a thrill of anticipation, 
for the privilege will be theirs of seeing our Birth- 
day Offering materialized into an attractive, native- 
sone building which is not rivalled in beauty of 
design and structure by any building on the Mon- 
treat grounds. The total gift of our women for 
World Fellowship House is $31,834.06. Though the 
receipts are less than those of the last few years, yet 
we are assured that Dr. R. C. Anderson is erecting a 
building that would ordinarily cost far more than the 


funds on hand, for his reputation is that he can make 
one dollar stretch as far as two! 

It is hoped that women of means in our Auxiliary 
will desire to further express their appreciation of 
our Church home by subscriptions toward the fur- 
nishing of World Fellowship House. Dedication 
services of the new building will be held during the 
Woman’s Auxiliary Training School at Montreat in 
July. We are sure that God will bless this appro- 
priate investment where it can reach such a cross 
section of the leadership of our Church, for it is 
true that “Montreat touches the World for Christ.” 

Rosa Grpsins, Treasurer. 





- The Montreat Auxiliary Training School 
July 7-14 


glen W. A. C. Annual Meeting. During the 
week prior to the Auxiliary Training School, 
the Woman’s Advisory Committee, composed 
of the sixteen synodical presidents and the Secretary 
of Woman’s Work, will be in annual session. This 
annual meeting is to confer regarding Synodical and 
Presbyterial Auxiliary matters and to discuss such 
matters as tend to strengthen the organization. Such 
actions of the Assembly as pertain to woman’s work 
will be brought to these leaders by the Secretary of 
Woman’s Work and the Assembly’s Committee on 
Woman’s Work. . 


Presbyterial Presidents’ Conference. During the 
morning of July 7 and daily throughout .the week, 
the presbyterial presidents will hold their annual 
conference. This very important meeting, held in 
previous years for one day, has done much to unify 
and strengthen the work in every presbyterial. 


Leaders of Negro Woman’s Conferences, and any 
others who are interested, are asked to attend a spe- 
cial discussion period for this group on the after- 
noon of July 7, beginning at 2 o’clock. 


Registration. During the afternoon of July 7, op- 
portunity will be given for registration. Please go 
to the auditorium as soon after arrival as possible, 
and receive information regarding this. 


The Opening Session of the Training School will 
be held in Anderson Auditorium on the evening of 
July 7. The feature of this session will be the ad- 
dress by Mrs. L. D. McAuley, Chairman of the Com- 


mittee on Woman’s Work, who will bring a deep 
spiritual message and challenge. 

The Platform Bible Hour is to be led by Rev. Wm. 
M. Elliott, Jr., pastor of the Druid Hills Presbyterian 
Church, Atlanta. He is to present topical Bible 
studies that give practical challenges for Christians. 
His messages will not be based on any one book of 
the Bible. 

Opportunities for Historians. On the occasion of 
the Auxiliary’s Silver Anniversary, special emphasis 
will be given during the Training School on the serv- 
ice of the historian, with daily conferences under the 
leadership of Mrs. W. T. Fowler, General Historian. 
“A history of every synodical, every presbyterial, 
and every local church and its agencies (woman’s 
auxiliary, church school, young people’s work) all 
in proper form for permanent service and on file in 
the archives of our Historical Foundation, Montreat, 
N. C.” was the goal set by Mrs. Fowler for her fel- 
low historians. The privilege will be afforded at 
Montreat of visiting the Historical Foundation and 
of seeing what has been accomplished by the his- 
torians. 

World Fellowship House, made possible through 
the Auxiliary’s 1936 Birthday Offering, will be ded- 
icated during the Training School, and use will be 
made of such portions of it as will be ready at that 
time. Among other uses to be made of it, there will 
be “at home” gatherings in honor of our missionaries 
on the grounds. 

Special Japanese Guests. Miss Yosko Saito, whose 
lovely coloratura voice thrilled those who were pres- 
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ent at the 1934 Montreat Auxiliary Training School, 
is to be present again this year. Her singing will be 
one of the high lights of the conference. 

Another Japanese friend who will be present, and 
one in whom all Auxiliary members are interested, is 
Miss Tamiko Okamura, a graduate of Golden Castle 
College, and a student at Agnes Scott College dur- 
ing the past year. Miss Okamura will assist Mrs. 
Vance in her missionary gift shop in the Foreign Mis- 
sion building. Every one who comes to Montreat 
will want to visit this lovely place and meet “Tami,” 
as she likes to be called by her friends in America. 

A Gift from Japan. Just as this issue of the 
SURVEY was ready to go to press, a beautiful gilt- 
edge, leather-bound Bible was received from Japan, 
and, most appropriately, it will be on display in 
World Fellowship House during the ‘1 raining 
School. The Bible bears the following inscription, 
in Japanese: 

“An Appreciation. In recognition of the great 
part the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., had in making possible the building 
of The Golden Castle Auditorium, we present to 
your representative, on the occasion of the dedica- 
tion of the building, this Holy Bible, as a token of 
our gratitude. The Golden Castle Woman’s Col- 
lege, Nagoya, Japan, Y. Ichimura, Principal.” Be 
sure to see this beautiful gift to the women of our 
Church. 

Our Books of the Year will be presented at Mon- 
treat. And what an interesting list of books, and 
what fine material is contained in each: 
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Splendor of God (Studies in Ephesians) by Rey 
S. M. Glasgow, D. D. . 

Other Men Labored (Home Mission Study book ) 
by Rev. Homer D. McMillan, D. D. , 

Glorious Living (General Reading Book) ac. 
counts of the life and work of seven of our outstand- 
ing women missionaries. 

Yesteryears, by Mrs. W. C. Winsborough. 


The Climax of the Training School will come on 
the closing evening, July 14, when Dr. E. D. Grant 
will bring the message. It is hoped that every one 
who attends the Auxiliary Training School can 
stay over for that message. 











“Yesteryears” 


By Mrs. W. C. WinsporoucH 


A most delightful book is Yesteryears, in 
which Mrs. Winsborough, Secretary Emeritus 
of Woman’s Work, tells in her own inimitable 
way some of the interesting and fascinating 
side lights of past years. 

Every Auxiliary member will want a copy. 
The date available? The price? 

Would you like to know?—Then write to the 


COMMITTEE ON WOMAN'S WORK 
Henry Grapy BUILDING ATLANTA, Ga. 




















Do You Have New Auxiliary Literature ? 


Check Up on This 


> T ONE of the Presbyterial meetings, an officer 
of an auxiliary came to a visitor from the Com- 


mittee on Woman’s Work very much con- 
cerned about a certain matter “in the constitution.” 

“But that statement is not made in the constitu- 
tion,” the visitor told her. “Oh, yes, it is—right 
here, see!” And the officer brought forth a consti- 
tution as of 1934. When told the constitution had 
been revised since that date, she seemed surprised 
and said, “But this is the one given to me.” 

The new constitution for the local auxiliaries bears 
the date 1937. It is priced at 2¢ each, and should be 
in the hands of each Auxiliary officer—but like all 
other literature is sent only on order. Take it with 
you to every meeting—business, circle, or auxiliary 
inspirational meeting, and refer to it as occasion de- 


mands. Many a seemingly knotty problem can be 
solved by referring to this valuable Auxiliary tool. 
AND—whatever office you hold, be sure that you 
have the LATEST leaflet outlining your work. 
There is a new “Guide for Presidents.” It is printed 
on a lovely shade of lavender paper and bears the 
date 1937; the “Guide for Vice-Presidents” also bears 
that date, and this new leaflet has many helps for 
Program Chairmen. Other “Duties” leaflets bearing 
1937 dates are: 
Guide for Secretaries of Religious Education. 
Guide for Secretaries of S. & P. Home Missions. 
Duties of Secretaries for the Development of Spu- 
itual Life. 
Duties of the Recording and Corresponding Sec- 
retaries. 
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All other “Duties” leaflets carry the 1936 date, 
with the exception of the ones for the “Pastor's Aid” 
Secretary and for Secretaries of Assembly’s Home 
\fissions, which were last printed in 1935. 

Let us not forget the importance of each auxiliary 
oficer having at the beginning of the Church year a 
thorough understanding of her “Duties.” Some 
laders follow the plan of reading their “Duties” 
leaflet each month as a check on what has been done 
and what is yet to be done. All “Duties” leaflets are 
free—postage appreciated. : 

A special “package” of literature is prepared for 
various officers (each includes a “Duties” leaflet) 
and may be secured from the Committee on 
Woman’s Work as per prices listed: 


PACKAGES OF LITERATURE 


For the President, 35¢. 

For the Circle Chairman, ro¢. 

For the Secretary of Spiritual Life, ro¢. 
For the Treasurer, 10¢. 
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For the Secretary of Christian Social Service, to¢. 

For the Historian, 5¢. 

For Personal Witnessing, 1o¢. 

For Secretaries of S. & P. Home Missions, 3¢. 

For Secretaries of Assembly’s Home Missions, 3¢. 

For Secretaries of Foreign Missions, 3¢. 

For Secretaries of Christian Education and Minis- 
terial Relief, 3¢. 

For Secretaries of Religious Education, 3¢. 

For Secretaries of Literature, 3¢. 

A Packet of Free Leaflets, 3¢. 

For Group Conferences, 35¢. 


SoME “Do’s” ror OFFICERS 


Prepared by Mrs. C. S. Shawhan 
For the President, 5¢. 
For the Vice-President, 2¢. 
For the Corresponding Secretary, 2¢. 
For the Recording Secretary, 3¢. 
For the Treasurer, 3¢. 
For the Historian, 2¢. 





The Auxiliary Calendar for July 


Tue Montreat AUXILIARY TRAINING SCHOOL 

July 7-14. 

Make plans to attend and receive the blessings that 
await all who are so privileged. If you cannot go, 
pray for those who do; and for the teachers and 
speakers. 


Tue CircLE MEETING— 


Topic: Transformed Womanhood Around the 
World. 


The program for this meeting is being prepared for 
the Committee on Woman’s Work by Miss Lucile 
DuBose, so ably fitted for the task because of her 
connection with the Foreign Missions Committee. 
This material has been mailed to all subscribers to 
circle-program literature. Make this program of 
especial interest by doing some real research work 
on the subject. The Year Book of Programs lists 
several books as suggested source material, and facts 
which bear on the subject can be found in almost 
very issue of the Survey and Church papers. Those 
who come to the Montreat Auxiliary Training 
School will have the privilege of attending a special 
circle meeting held for their benefit. This is one of 
the new features of the program this year. 

Tue AUXILIARY MEETING— 
Topic: Woman’s Work in Indian and Mexican 

Presbyteries, 


The work that is being done by the women of 


these exceptional presbyteries will thrill and inspire 
the entire womanhood of our Church. It is most ap- 
propriate that we have a program centering on this 
subject during this our Auxiliary’s Silver Anniver- 
sary Year. It is interesting to note, too, that Indian 
Presbyterial was organized in 1910, before the gen- 
eral organization of our Woman’s Auxiliary. In 
Pioneer Women, we read: 


“By order of Indian Presbytery, Rev. C. J. Ralston was 
directed to organize the various Aid and Missionary Socie- 
ties in Indian Presbytery into a Presbyterial. This was done 
at Chish Ok Tok in 1910. Delegates had come from Good- 
land, Cold. Springs, Old Bennington, New Bennington, Wide 
Spring, Sandy Creek, Standing Rock and Chish Ok Tok. 
Mrs. Wolf, wife of Rev. Jonas Wolf, an Indian pastor, was 
elected President, which office she held for four years. She 
was very zealous, very faithful in the discharge of her duties, 
never missing a meeting of either Presbytery or Presbyterial, 
and was always interested and ready to be instructed in the 
work of her church. She spoke both English and Choctaw 
which made her services peculiarly valuable. 

“Other women who have been prominent in the work of 
the Presbyterial are Mrs. S. L. Bacon, Mrs. William Le Flore, 
Mrs. Dwight, Mrs. F. M. Mosely, Mrs. Go Forth, and Mrs. 
H. L. Gooding. 

“Their meetings are held at the same time and place as 
Presbytery, which means that whole families are in attend- 
ance, sharing the privileges and entering reverently into 
the services of prayer and praise. 

“Mrs. J. R. Pritchard, an Indian of Banty, did much to 
organize Indian Presbyterial along Auxiliary lines. She read 
Choctaw and was of great help to the Synodical of Okla- 
homa, and was its treasurer for a number of years.” 
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Mrs. R. M. Firebaugh was the first synodical presi- 
dent furnished by Indian Presbyterial. She served 
during 1932-1936. Her untiring efforts and sympa- 
thetic understanding have helped Indian women to 
a better grasp of the Auxiliary plan. Through her 
efforts there was a marked increase in number of 
members and in their gifts. 
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The Texas-Mexican Presbyterial was organized jn 
1923, and Mrs. C. S. Guerrero was elected its first 
president. The organization of this group of women 
revealed the fact that few of them read English or 
even spoke or understood it. Alfa is the publication 
which gives to them their program literature, jn 
Spanish. The story of their work is an interesting 
one, and is told in the July program literature. 





For the Home Circle Chairmen 


Dear HoMeE Circ_e CHAIRMEN: 


Please read everything you can about the program 
and plans for the Montreat Auxiliary Training 
School, and pass on this information to your Home 
Circle members. The last edition of the Auxiliary 
News Service is the Montreat Special, and it tells of 
many Silver Anniversary features to be observed 
there. Your local president will be glad to share 
with you this News Service which has been sent to 
her. Ask your members to especially keep in mind 
the evening of July 10, at which time Mrs. Wins- 
borough’s book, Yesteryears, will be publicly pre- 
sented. What a privilege is ours to have such a book 
written by our own Mrs. Winsborough. You will 
surely want to have at least one book to pass around 
to your circle members so that they all may share 
with us the joy of reading Yesteryears. 

Why not ask as many members of the regular 
circles as you have Home Circle members to draw 


names of shut-in members and let these be their 
“silent partners” for a set period, during which time 
little surprises in gifts, notes, cards, etc., will be sent 
to the partners. Much interest and pleasure will be 
given in this way to the shut-in members. At the 
designated time, each circle member will visit her 
Home Circle partner and reveal her identity. 

Mrs. R. D. Bedinger of Asheville, N. C., writes: 
“[’m just wondering if another Home Circle chair- 
man has a privilege like mine. An old lady now 
93% years old is in my circle, and with her own eyes 
reads our mission-study book, Church papers, etc. 
Ours is the ‘baby’ church in our presbytery.” 

Mrs. Mary Stacy of Elberton, Ga., writes the fol- 
lowing: “I have consented to be Home Circle chair- 
man. I am seventy years old and not at all strong. 
At first I thought I could not even try, but it is 
hard to get leaders, so I am going to do my best.” 


GraAcE WISNER. 





“Yesteryears” Program for August 


HE Year Book lists “Yesteryears” as the pro- 

gram for the August Auxiliary inspirational 

meeting. As the name indicates, it is to be a 
historical program. Special helps will be sent from 
the Committee on Woman’s Work to all Year Book 
subscribers, and will be available to others on order. 
This program will be based on Mrs. Winsborough’s 
delightful book of reminiscences, Yesteryears. 
BU T—do not wait until these helps are available but 
begin NOW to work on your program so that it 
will include something of your own auxiliary’s his- 
tory. Mrs. W. T. Fowler, General Historian, makes 
the following suggestions which will help you to 
begin even now the preparation of this part of the 
program for your August meeting, that will ever 
live in the memories of those who see and have a 
part in it: 


“August is the time chosen for ‘Our Yesteryears.’ 
Such a program is ideal for pageantry—simple or 
elaborate. Girls dressed in white might tell the epi- 
sodes, with no attempt to picture the periods. Or, 
some of our outstanding women from the Church- 
at-large may be represented, with others of local 
interest, each telling a story of her work and time. 
The program furnishes a fine opportunity for cos- 
tuming, and summer materials are easily handled. 
Sometimes there are treasured costumes that can be 
used, but for uniformity and to avoid funny effects, 
I would favor reproductions or period dresses. The 
material presented must be accurate, of course, and 
its episodes well chosen. If reminiscences can be 
kept within bounds, this August meeting will be 2 
fine time to tell them. Simplicity and dignity should 
mark the event.” 














a - The Gospel of Witness 7 


its first 


women John, who had come to know more about life at its best than perhaps any of the other dis- 
lish or ciples, because of his close companionship with our Lord, wrote that others might believe and live. 
lication This he clearly states is his purpose in John 20:31, “These are written, that ye might believe that 
ried Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that believing ye might have life through his name.” His is 
ore, a gospel of witness to the divine nature of our Lord. Three characteristic words of John’s Gos- 
" pel are: “believe,” “live” or “life,” and “witness.” It will be interesting to note these words which 
appear frequently throughout the Gospel. Briefly we will consider here one use which the author 
makes of each of these words. 

BELIEVE—“He that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life.” 

Note the order in John’s purpose stated in John 20:31. Belief in Jesus as the Christ, the Son of 
God, is essential to spiritual life. Belief in Christ is the foundation stone upon which the whole 
c their structure of the new life rests. A leader of one of the larger groups in Auxiliary work was heard 
ch time to appeal to the women of her group for more time spent with Christ alone, that they might know 
be sent Him as a living, reigning, present Saviour. That leader knew the meaning of prayer, and that the 
will be fulness of life depends upon fellowship with Christ. Faith in Him is the pathway to life, “He that 
At the believeth on the Son hath everlasting life,” and just so truly the men and women who are without 
sit her the faith are spiritually dead and under the wrath of God (John 3:36). Faith makes the difference 
” between life and death. Should a realization of this truth in the fulness of its meaning come to 
Whites: Christians, surely lives would be more completely dedicated to God and used of Him to drive out 
- chair- spiritual darkness. 

y now LIVE—“I am the resurrection, and the life: he that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall 
vn eyes he live.” 
TS, eCC. It may have been these words spoken by Christ which gave John inspiration for the wording 
of his purpose, or even for the writing of his Gospel. “He that believeth in me .. . shall live,” Christ 
the fol- said, while John stated it thus: “that believing ye might have life through his name.” 
> chair- Over and over again in the Gospel, John points to Christ as the Way to life eternal. Then, 
strong. through the miracles which he selected as witnesses to our Lord’s Divine nature, he reveals that 
wheay the lives open to Christ are enriched by His presence and ministry. Dr. Charles R. Erdman sug- 
est. gests that each of the seven miracles or signs which John includes in his Gospel indicates some virtue 
SNER. which should characterize the Christian. For instance, through the turning of the water to wine 
at the wedding feast, Christ brought great joy to many, which is typical of the joy which He 
brings to the life when He is allowed to enter; then, through the healing of the nobleman’s son, we 
learn something of Christ’s power to deliver from fear and to give hope and peace. It will be 
profitable to consider each of the seven miracles in the Gospel in the light of this suggestion, and 
then test ourselves to know if we have in our lives what Jesus can and wants to give. 
WITNESS—“We speak that which we know and bear witness of that which we have seen.” A.R.V. 

The fact that John does not include in his purpose such words as “that men might witness to 
Christ,” suggests that he knew that if men and women believed and came to life through Christ 
they would witness spontaneously. Let us not forget the order of the words of our meditation. 
Belief is essential to life, and life is essential to witness. The life and witness can be no stronger than 
our faith, and the witness no stronger than the faith and life which uphold it. As we continue to 

read God’s Word that we might believe and live, may we find ourselves greatly strengthened in 
a our personal witness to Christ the only Saviour of the world. 


andled. SUGGESTIONS FOR PRAYER 

can be Let us include in our petitions this month: 

That all who gather at Montreat for the Auxiliary Training School may be conscious of the Master Teacher 
leading in each class and conference, and through all the experiences of those days have their lives enriched for 
His service. 

That Christians may not take into their plans for vacation anything that would not be approved by their Divine 
Companion. 

That every observance of the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the Woman’s Auxiliary may bring glory and honor 


to God and a challenge to greater service for Him. 
. 
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Keeping in Touch with Students. Near the beginning of 
the school year, our auxiliary discussed the subject and voted 
that each month a volunteer member write letters to the 
high-school graduates from Goodland who are attending 
higher institutions of learning. This plan has been carried 
out in our auxiliary very satisfactorily to all concerned. . . . 
Another step in advance which is beginning to be fruit- 
bearing is the manner in which we are gradually learning 
PARLIAMENTARY Law. Each month one of our members is 
appointed to give one or more points on Parliamentary Law 
at the auxiliary meeting. 


—Mkrs. J. Kine, Historian. 


Using the Unused Woman. We find that frequently the 
“unused” woman will gladly use her car to bring members 
to the meetings. Timidity often keeps the “unused” woman 
from participation in the programs. But often, if she has 
brought four or five women to the meeting, she will take 
some minor part, or offer to do some particular service. 
Gradually she is drawn into the work and finds that she can 
do it as well as others and is happier for the discovery. . . . 
We make it plain in our circle that we are not critical; that 
we have no especially “called” teachers, and that every 
woman can acceptably be a “leader.” With this understand- 
ing, the members feel at ease and seldom does a woman fail 
to have an interesting and successful program or lesson. 


—Mkrs. C. O. Groves, Kosciusko, Miss. 


A Blue Ribbon for Attendance. In our auxiliary a blue 
ribbon is offered to the circle that has the best average 
attendance at all meetings each month. . . . At our first circle 
meeting, each member was given a peanut with the name of 
a member enclosed, and during the year she did little nice 
things for her secretly. 


—Mnrs. Cuar_es Morgan, Bessemer, Ala. 


Promoting Attendance at Circle Meetings. Those who have 
cars are asked to bring the ones to the circle meeting who 
do not have cars. This serves a double purpose—it promotes 
friendliness among circle members, and certainly helps the 
attendance. . . . Our auxiliary maintains a sewing-room; gar- 
ments are made for the children in our Presbyterian Home 
for Children. This work has been quite a success. One thing 
that I learned early in church work is to present every cause 
to the best of my ability as it has been planned by those who 
arrange the work. The results are often surprising. 


—Mkrs. W. H. Firzpatrick, Jr., Mobile, Ala. 


Mil suggestions to 
The Auxiliary lantern, 
Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Pointers for Circle Chairman. We have stressed the im- 
portance of beginning and closing on time, and this has met 
with great delight on the part of the members. Another im- 
portant element in a successful circle is the personal touch. 
Know your members; show your heart interest in them. Go 
with them to circle and auxiliary inspirational meetings; 
know them in their homes. Stress circle members visiting 
each other; have a committee to visit new members, using 
different ones for this. In my circle, one woman who 1s 
capable and willing is responsible for the program, and she 
uses other women, working up the program from the 
material sent by the Committee on Woman’s Work. If these 
things are really done by circle chairmen, there will be 
results. 


—Mnrs. S. M. Giascow, Savannah, Ga. 


A Booster for Montreat. 1 count my trip to Montreat this 
past summer as one of the great blessings of my life. The 
Auxiliary Training School and the things I saw and felt and 
heard while there have been of untold value and inspiration 
to me. I would urge every auxiliary president to go to Mon- 
treat for the Training School. . . . I can truly recommend 
the presidency of an auxiliary as a task of joy to be under- 
taken for our Master. 


—Mrs. W. R. Witson, Dallas, Texas. 


From a Business Circle. We have only a small circle, and 
our meetings are held in the hoines of the members. Occa- 
sionally we “ring in” something “different.” For instance, in 
September we had a garden party; another diversion from the 
usual meeting was held in the form of a steak supper. After 
the supper our regular meeting was held. For these special 
occasions we invite the minister and his wife, the president 
of our auxiliary and her husband, and our own husbands or 
friends. 


—Mnrs. E. R. ComMANpER, Macon, Ga. 


Nore: What are you doing in your auxiliary that might 
be of interest to others? Tell about it through this page. 
Write to The Auxiliary Lantern, Committee on Woman's 
Work, Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, Ga. 





Have you read the account of the dedi- 
cation of the Golden Castle auditorium, 
which was the object of the Birthday Gift 
in 1935. It is the first article in this issue 
of the magazine. 
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The Sizes of Our Churches 5) 5. «tess 


ITH a view to helping the Promotion Com- 

mittee to get a picture of the sizes of the 

churches of our Assembly, a study was made 
cently as to the size-groups of churches and the 
sumber of members in the different size-groups. 
Because these figures are of rather general interest, 
they are made available for Survey readers. 

Table No. 1, with this article, gives in the first 
column the size-groups into which the churches 
were divided. The second column gives the number 
of churches in that size, the third column gives the 
total membership of the churches of that size-group, 
and the last column gives the percentage of the mem- 
bership of the Assembly in that group. 

Table No. 2 gives the average size of the churches 
ineach of the synods. 


It is interesting to note in table No. 1 that there 


ic 1,347 churches having less than 50 members. In 


number this is more than a third of the churches of 
the Assembly, but they have only 7.39% of the mem- 
bership in our Assembly. If we move on up to take 
inthe group with membership of 50 to 74, we have 


q ‘total of 1,879 churches, or more than one half of 


the churches of the Assembly having within their 
membership only 14.08% of the membership of the 
Assembly. 

Looking at the grouping from the other end of 
the line we note that the three groups of larger 
churches have a total of 179 churches and have prac- 
tally a third of the membership of the Assembly. 
The largest group in membership is 644 churches 
with members from 100 to 199. These churches have 
842% of the membership of the Assembly. 

Looking at table No. 2, we find that outside of 
Snedecor Memorial Synod the average number of 
members in the churches of the synods ranges from 
4 in Oklahoma and 83.5 in Mississippi to 179.3 in 
"st Virginia. A study of the cities and the popula- 
tion of the various synods gives some reasons for 


much of the difference, but it would seem that there 
ee 


"Rev. B. K, Te i oe 
Goer See nney, D.D., is Secretary of Stewardship for the 


must be other reasons beyond this. Looking at some 
of the synods, we find that there is a rather startling 
proportion of the membership in a few churches. In 
West Virginia, 10 of the 104 churches have more 
than one half of the membership of the synod, and 
the 19 largest churches have more than two thirds of 
the membership of the synod. In the Synod of 
Tennessee, five out of 124 churches have more than 
one third of the membership of the synod, and 12 
churches have more than one half of its membership. 
In the synod of Louisiana, 7 churches have practi- 
cally 40% of the membership of the synod, and 12 
churches have more than one half of the member- 
ship. In the synod of Appalachia, five of the 181 
churches have nearly one fourth of the membership, 
and 17 churches have nearly 48%. In the synod of 
Florida, 6 churches out of 132 have nearly one third 
of the membership, and 19 churches have more than 
55% of the membership of the synod. 

If any one would like to have detailed figures for 
any synod or presbytery, they may be secured by 
writing the Stewardship Office. 








TABLE No. 1 

Percentage 

Size Number Membership of Assembly 
No Report 19 oO o% 
1-4 23 61 01% 
5-9 100 686 14% 
10-24 470 8168 1.69% 
25-49 735 26776 5-55 Yo 
50-74 532 32204 6.69% 
75-99 355 30518 6.32% 
100-199 644 88892 18.42% 
200-299 239 57532 11.92% 
300-399 138 46600 9.66% 
400-499 82 36121 7.48% 
500-749 90 54379 11.27% 
750-999 45 37653 780% 
1,000 and Up 44 62979 13.05% 
3516 482659 100% 
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TABLE No. 2 


Average Size 


Synod of Churches 
Alabama 114.0 
Appalachia 153.2 
Arkansas 126.2 
Florida 170.6 
Georgia 126.4 
Kentucky 128.5 
Louisiana 158.8 
Mississippi 83.5 
Missouri 124.1 
N. Carolina 150.4 
Oklahoma 82.1 
Sned. Memorial 44.7 
S. Carolina 135.5 
Tennessee 171.7 
Texas 140.4 
Virginia 156.6 
W. Virginia 179.3 
Assembly 137.3 





After Twenty-Five Years—What? 


(Continued from page 436) 


great—no denial too severe when this form of 
loyalty calls. And this loyalty branches out into 
woman’s social, political, and religious life. 

Our home lives are not the small spheres which 
they once were. We are no longer a small neigh- 
borhood—but a world neighbor. Our loyalty at 
home, to our homes and our families, to our coun- 
try, no longer means just an individual matter. It 
means internationalism. Other nations are watching 
us, and the women of other nations are watching us, 
to see how Christian womanhood conducts herself 
and displays her loyalty. What do they see as they 
watch? 

Oh, it is easy enough to be loyal for a short 
while—but day after day, week after week, month 
after month, year after year—what about it? 

I like Arlo Brown’s thought—“Greatness of char- 
acter is not attained so much by a few conspicuous 
deeds as by steadily striving to achieve Christlike 
ideals in the daily duties of life.” 

We, as women, are no longer bound by the four 
walls of our homes—but what we say and do and 
feel becomes of international concern. So what of 
these next twenty-five years as far as our loyalty 
goes? : sith: 





THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 





July, 1937 


We are told that World Peace lies well within 
our decision. Will our next quarter of a century 
see us working for World Peace? We are led to 
believe that we can be of great influence in promot- 
ing the brotherhood of man. Perhaps our next 
twenty-five years will hold interesting records of 
our work along that line. 

We need not desire to underestimate the glorious 
work that we have accomplished during these years, 
but we know that wider paths for service will be 
opened for us in the next twenty-five years and we 
must be prepared to travel those paths. 

If the future years are to be comparable with 
these just gone, what will we have to do? First, we 
will have to learn to forget. Learn to forget? Yes, 
but what? It is said that music is necessary in our 
lives, that “we love it for what it makes us remember 
and for what it makes us forget.” 

Let us think of these past years as an exquisite 
melody and forget our blunders—they were of the 
head and not the heart. Let us remember only the 
best. Let us forget our losses—remembering our 
gain. Let us forget our life’s injuries—we can rise 
above them. Let us forget our successes—in order 
to remain humble. 

Second, let us read and adopt for our personal 
declaration Philippians 3:13, 14, and think upon it as 
this new era opens before us—“But this one thing 
I do, forgetting those things which are behind, and 
reaching forth unto those things which are before, I 
press toward the mark for the prize of the high call- 
ing of God in Christ Jesus.” 


“This ONE thing I do”—note the word ONE. We 


live in a day of specialization, and here we find an 
ideal field for specialization. And what is this ONE 
thing I shall do? “J press forward”—not standing 
still—not marking time—but pressing forward. No 
organization or life can be great unless it reaches 
forward. 

Women of the Southern Presbyterian Church, let 
us press forward in our work—reaching forth unto 
those things which are before. The heavenly Father 
has great things in store for us. - 

Let us be consecrated to our tasks. Let us be living 
witnesses for Him. Let us be loyal, as only Chris- 
tian women can be loyal—knowing that God will 
supply all our need according to His riches in glory 
by Christ Jesus. 

And let us resolve that with the help of God we 
will be the kind of persons through whom honesty, 
purity, unselfishness, and love may spread in the 
world. 

So—after twenty-five years—WHAT? 

It is up to us! 
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The Year Rolls Around in Japan 


Nore: This interesting account of a year’s passing in a 
japanese village was written by a Japanese, Y. Kobayashi, and 
sreprinted from The Outlook of Missions.) 


Spring Comes to the Village 


When we find the dear black soil appearing in the 
nelting snow, the village is beginning to wake up 
om the long sleep of winter, and it soon becomes 
merry. 

First, in the warm sunshine, the hard buds of the 
plum-blossoms, having defied the severe cold season, 
iegin to open, and the nightingale who has dreamed 
inthe ravine of the deep forest, wakes up with the 
sweet smell of these blossoms, comes to the plum 
wee, and begins her beautiful song. 

These are the outer signs of the village life. Seeing 
them the villagers take off their heavy garments and 
change to the light working clothes, and then go out 
of doors, 

Higan, the equinoctial period, is said to be the 
bet time for sowing. Higan continues seven days, 
and on one of these days the farmer sows his rice 
inthe rice-beds which have been manured and well 
ploughed in the autumn of the previous year. 


And Then Comes Summer 


In June comes the most unpleasant weather—the 
wny days. But it is said that the conditions later in 
the year depend on this, the weather. The wetter the 
Weather is at this season, the better it is later. One 
tld farmer has said, “The rain of this season brings 
the crops of autumn.” Surely, in this season, the 
‘ung rice in its bed grows exceedingly and the clods 
of the field break to pieces. 

As soon as this season passes the sun shines severely 
cea different sun, and the rice planting season comes. 
The girls, wearing sedge hats and new dark blue 
clothes, fastened up with red taswki, cloth bands 
ti back the sleeves, transplant the rice seedlings 
ts nging the rice planter’s songs. Thus the fields 
ige into a green sea, but on the hillsides the barley 
comes yellow like autumn leaves—and it is called 
akusha, the Barley Autumn. 
¢ fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth of July of 


the lunar calendar are called Urabon, the Feast of the 














Feeding pigeons in the market 


Lanterns, the days of holding a memorial service for 
the ancestors. Uncles who are in distant parts, or a 
married sister, living in the next village, come to their 
old home and the whole family visit the graveyard 
which has been cleaned the day before. Each one 
places flowers and burning joss sticks before the 
tombstones, and the mother, recalling the dead 
grandmother’s ways, pours tea upon the heads of the 
stones. Conversation centers around the lives of 
those who have died. As it is written in Gray’s 
“Elegy,” it is the place “where the rude forefathers 
sleep.” 

It is at this time that a kind of wheat vermicelli is 
eaten, a splendid feast for those whose usual fare is 
the half rice and half barley dinner. In the evening, 
out of doors, the fireflies are flying beautifully like 
the children of the stars in the heavens. And the real 
children, carrying dwarf bamboo sticks, run after 
them saying, “Ho-ho-hotaru, I have sweet honey; 
that child’s honey is bitter. Come to me.” 

In the summer, too, is the ever-to-be-remembered 
festival of the village shrine. That night is longed 
for by all the boys and girls. Along the shrine road 
many stands of fruit, cake, and fancy goods are 
shining under the gas lamps, and the sellers are call- 
ing customers in loud voices. At an open place, a 
high stage is built where the girls are dancing, and 
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Children going home from school 


in another corner are the boys who are wrestling and 
shouting tremendously. They play till late, forget- 
ting their next day’s tasks to cut the grass on the 
dykes or on the hillsides. 


Autumn Creeps Into the Village 


With the ripening of the rice, autumn creeps into 
the village. A fine day in autumn, especially at dusk, 
is the best time of the year in the country. Returning 
home from school, it is a joy to stroll through the 
lanes, under the trees, or into the fields. Brother and 
sister, man and wife are working together in the 
setting sun. Their faces are sunburned and wet with 
sweat. Soon is heard the sound of a drum from the 
village shrine; that is the signal of the dinner time of 
the village god. And with this, the farmers stop their 
work and return home. The scene is similar to that 
in Millet’s picture “The Angelus.” 

There is one event which marks the end of 
autumn. It is the field day of the primary school. 
It is the only day when a band of musicians 
enters the village. All the villagers, except a few fire- 
men who are on duty to guard the vacant houses, 
men and women, old and young, gather around the 
school playground and gaze in excitement at their 
children who run races or give the school dance with 
the accompaniment of the wonderful music. It is 
also at this time that we see the village master, village 
doctor, the landlord, and the members of the village 
council run a race in humorous contest. 

But the next day every one is busy again. The rice 
that has been cut must be carried from the fields to 
the yards and piled up in heaps to dry. Vegetables 
must be gathered and packed up for the market. The 
days are getting shorter. About the life of this time, 
some old Japanese poet has said, “We go out in the 
morning stepping on the frost, and return home with 
the moon on our heads.” In the clear sky, the harvest 
moon is shining and the wild geese crying out with 
pitiful voices are often seen flying in a row like a 
hook, until the winter begins. 


July, 193 
And Now Bleak Winter Begins 


With the first snowfall the farmers give up thei 
outdoor work and sit around the inglenook where 
the smoky chaff is burning. They make sandals 
ropes, and straw raincoats, as many as they need fo 
another year. Winter indoor life is rather dreary 
especially for the children. So every day they ask 
their mothers, “Mother, how many more days unti 
New Year’s?” Boys, on holidays, go out to the 
village barber shop, the social house of the village 
where fire is burning red in a stove and where chess 
go, and a bamboo flute can be obtained. 

With New Year's, however, the gloomy atmos 
phere is carried away. All day long the family does 
no work. They eat their favorite rice cakes, drink 
sake and play the poem card game which is played 
only during the New Year time. Children, wearing 
new clothes and new geta, go out on the icy roadt 
fly kites or roll hoops. 

In the early morning of the first day of January, 
the farmers, as many as possible, visit the shrine. I 
is the center of the religious life of the farmer. I 
someone becomes seriously ill, the neighbors visit the 
shrine at night to pray for seven nights. If someone 
meets with misfortune, the neighbors gather to help 
him. 

Therefore, my dear reader, if you are tired of the 
artificial city life, or if you have sorrow in your 
heart which you cannot talk about even to your 
friend and the telling causes more sorrow, go to the 
country and stroll about the lanes of the village. 
Many simple things in the country will steal away 
your sorrow unaware. The beautiful scenery of 
nature and the plain humanity of the villagers will 
always embrace you. 

And I am sure you will find that, though the 
farmer does not have much knowledge of books nor 
does he eat such good food, he can indeed live a 
happy life. 





What do you find in the life of this Japanese 
village that reminds you of life in our own American 
countryside? 

What customs are different? 

Are you not glad that our Southern Presbyterian 
Church has a part in telling Japan of Jesus and His 
love? fre 

Do you know the names of any Japanese muission- 


aries? (See page 447.) 
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of foreign Missionaries of the Presbyterian Church 


In Active Service 


Tres Coracoes, 1932. 

(Address, Tres Coracoes, E. de Minas, 
: Brazil.) 

Marchant, Miss Genevieve. 


Dourados, 1930. 


(Address, Dourados, via Campo 
Grande, Matto Grosso, Brazil.) 


Maxwell, Rev. and Mrs. A. S. 


Varginha, 1920. 
(Address, Varginha, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 


*Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 
Foster, Miss Edith. 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION. 
Garanhuns, 1895. 
(Address, Garanhuns, E. de Pernam- 
buco, Brazil.) 


*Cockrell, Miss Susan. 

*Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
*Taylor, Mrs. Geo. W., Jr. 
Thompson, Rev. and Mrs. W. M. 


Recife (Pernambuco), 1873. 


(Address, Collegio Brengslon, 
Agnes Erskine, Recif 
Pernambuco, Brazil.) 


Arehart, Rev. and Mrs. E. Raynard. 
Boyce, Miss Lina. 
— Miss Margaret. 
Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 
Kilgore, Miss R. Caroline. 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION. 
Araguary, 1926. 
(Address, ing , E. de Minas, 
Brazi J 
Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee. 


Carmo do Paranahyba, 1931. 


(Address, Carmo do Paranahyba, 
_ Oeste de Minas, Brazil.) 


Jaboticabal, 1934. 


(Address, Jaboticabal, E. de Sao 
Paulo, Brazil.) 


*Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 


Patrocinio, 1925. 
(Address, Patrocinio, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 


Hesser, Miss Frances E. 
*Lane, Rev. and Mrs. E. E. 
Sloop, Rev. and Mrs. Stephen J. 


Ribeirao Preto 


(Address, Rua Garibaldi 100, Ribeirao 
Preto, E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil. ) 


Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 


Uberlandia, 1932. 
(Address, a, E. de Minas, 


herty, Rev. & Mrs. Milton L. 
ie, Rev. and Mrs. Alva. 


MID-CHINA MISSION. 
Hangchow, 1867. 


(Address, Hangchow, Che., China.) 


Blain, Mrs. J. M. 
Moffett, Miss Natalie C. 
*McMullen, Rev. and Mrs. R. J. 


“Stribling, Miss Frances. 
Wilson, Miss Annie R. V. 
Wilson, Miss 


becca. 
Worth, Rev. and Mrs. Chas. W. 
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Kashing, 1895. 

(Address, Kashing, Che., China.) 
Davis, Rev. and Mrs. Lowry. 
Hudson, Rev. wd Mrs. Geo. A. 
Hudson, Rev. W. H. 
bo Miss R. Elinore. 

cGinnis, Rev. and Mrs. J. Y 

Talbot, Miss Elizabeth H. 


~ 


Kiangyin, 1895. 

(Address, Kiangyin, Ku., China.) 
Allison, Rev. and Mrs. Andrew. 
Little, Rev. and Mrs. L. L. 
Moffett, Dr. and Mrs. Alexander §. 
Moffett, Rev. and Mrs. L. I. 
Moffett, Miss Carrie L 
Thompson, Miss Katheryne L. 
Wilcox, Miss Marion. 
Worth, Miss Ruth. 


Nanking, 1920. 
(Address, Nanking, Ku., China.) 


*Nickles, Miss Florence. 
Price, Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. 
Price, *Rev. and Mrs. P. F. 


Shanghai. 


(Address, 169 Yuen Ming Yuen 
Road, Shanghai, China.) 


Smith, Rev. and Mrs. H. Maxcy. 


Soochow, 1872. 


(Address, Soochow, - China.) 
Grier, Miss ‘Lucy HB. (R N)). 


Minter, Rev. and Mrs. Soke P. 
Satterfield, Miss Ruby. 

Sloan, Miss Addie M. 

Welton, Dr. and Mrs. Felix B. 
Young, Dr. and Mrs. M. P. 


Tsinanfu, 1930. 
(Address, Tsinanfu, Sung, China.) 


Price Dr. and Mrs. Philip B. 
Shields, Dr. and Mrs. R. T. 


NORTH KIANGSU. 


Chinkiang, 1883. 
(Address, Chinkiang, Ku., China.) 


Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R. N.). 
Farrior, Rev. and Mrs. 8. C. 
*Graham, 


Rev. and Mrs. James R.., Jr. 


Paxton, ‘Mrs 
Smith, er. ‘and Mrs. C. 5 
Woods, Dr. and Mrs. Jas. B., Jr. 


Taichow, 1908. 
(Address, Taichow, Ku., via Chin- 
kiang, China. ) 
Farr, Miss Grace. 
*Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. ene H. 
———,, Miss Hazel (R. 
Mizell, Miss Mar, uerite. 
ice, Dr. and Mrs. Robt. 
Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. Mis. P. 


Haichow, 1908. 
(Address, Haichow, Ku., China.) 
*Currie, Rev. and Mrs. Edw. 8. 
Graham, Miss Sophie P. 
McLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
Reed, Dr. and Mrs. John H. 
Rice, Mrs. A. D 


Suchowfu, 1896. 
(Address, Suchowfu, Ku., China.) 

Brown, Rev. and Mrs. F. A. 

Grier, Mrs. Mark B. (M. D.). 
Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 
McFadyen, Dr. -_ Mrs. A. A. 
Sloan, Miss Mary Lee 

Talbot, Rev. and Mrs. G. B. 
Young, Miss Lois. 


Tenghsien. 

Be Tenghsien, Sung, China.) 
opkins, Rev. and Mrs. M. A. 
utchan, Rev. H. W. 

Raine Rev. and Mrs. B. C. 








Hwaianfu, 1904. 

(Address, Hwaianfu, Ku., China.) 
Montgomery, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. N. 
Wells, Miss Lillian C. 
Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. G. R. 
*Woods, Miss Josephine. 
*Woods, Miss Lily U. 
Yates, Rev. and Mrs. O. F. 


Sutsien, 1893. 
(Address, Sutsien, Ku., China.) 
Bradley, Mrs. J. W. 
Bradley, Miss Julia J. 
tJohnston, Miss M. M. 
Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 
McCutchan, Miss Mada I. 
*Patterson, Rev. and Mrs. C. H. 
Patterson, Dr. and Mrs. Norman G. 
Woods, Rev. and Mrs. Edgar A. 
Wood, Miss Margaret P. (R. N.). 


Tsing-Kiang-pu, 1887. 
(Address, Tsing-Kiang-pu, Ku., 
China.) 

Bell, Dr. and yr L. Nelson. 
tBradley, Miss L 

Craig, he and =. A. R. 
+Gieser, Dr. and Mrs. Kenneth. 
Graham, Rev. and Mrs. J. R., 
Hall, Miss Jessie D. 

McCown, Miss Mary. 

Oliver, Miss Cassie Lee (R. N.). 
Talbot, Rev. and Mrs. A. A. 
*Woods, Dr. and Mrs. J. B., Sr. 
Woods, Rev. and Mrs. J. Russell. 


Sr. 


Yencheng, 1911. 
(Address, Yencheng, Ku., China. 


Bridgman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T. 
Fletcher, Miss Lucy. 

Fraser, Miss Gussie. 

*Mosley, Dr. and Mrs. Kirk T. 
*Stevens, Rev. Geo. P. 

White, Rev. and Mrs. Hugh W. 


Fowning. 


(Address, Fowning, Ku., via 
Chinkiang, C ‘ina. 


Harnsberger, Rev. and Mrs. T. L. 


JAPAN MISSION. 


Kobe, 1890. 
(Address, Kobe, Japan.) 


Fulton, Rev. and Mrs. S. P 
Myers, Rev. and Mrs. H. W 
Ostrom, Mrs. H. C 


Kochi, 1885. 
(Address, Kochi, Japan.) 
Brady, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 


Nagoya, 1887. 
(Address, Nagoya, Japan.) 
Archibald, Miss Margaret. 
Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. Percy W. 
*Buckland, Miss Ruth. 
McIlwaine, Rev. W. 

Patton, Miss Annie. 

Robinson, Miss Amy E. 
Smythe, Rev. and Mrs. L. C. M. 


Gifu, 1917. 
(Address, Gifu, Japan.) 


Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 
McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 


Takamatsu, 1898. 
(Address, Takamatsu, Japan.) 
*Erickson, Rev. and Mrs. S. M. 
Gardner, Miss Emma 7 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. J. W 
Munroe, Rev. and *Mrs. H. H. 


Marugame, 1920. 
(Address, Marugame, Japan.) 
Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. W. McS. 
Currell, Miss Susan McD. 
Kirtland, Miss Leila G. 
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Toyohashi, 1890. 
(Address, Toyohashi, Japan.) 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner W. 


Tokushima, 1889. 
(Address, Tokushima, Japan.) 
Bryan, Rev. and Mrs. Harry H. 
Hassell, Rev. and Mrs. A. P 
Lumpkin, Miss Estelle. 
Tokyo 
(Address, Tokyo, Japan.) 
Logan, Rev. and Mrs. C. A. 


Okasaki, 1890. 
(Address, Okasaki, Japan.) 
Crawford, Rev. and Mrs. Vernon A. 


KOREAN MISSION. 
Chunju, 18%. 
(Address, Chunju, Chosen, Asia.) 
Austin, Miss Lillian. 

*Boggs, Dr. and Mrs. Lloyd K. 
Boyer, Rev. and Mrs. E. T 
Colton, Miss Susanne A. 
Fontaine, Miss Lena. 

Kestler, Miss E. E. (R. N.). 
Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. A. 
McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. O. 

*Swicord, Rev. and Mrs. D. A. 
Winn, Rev. 8. D. 

Winn, Miss Emily. 





THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 


Kunsan, 1896. 
(Address, Kunsan, Chosen, Asia.) 


Bull, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
Dupuy, Miss Lavalette. 
Greene, Miss Willie B. 

Vail, Rev. and Mrs. Jno. B. 


Kwangju, 1904. 
(Address, Kwangju, Chosen, Asia.) 


*Bell, Mrs. Eugene. 

Brand, Dr. and Mrs. Louis C. 
*Dodson, Miss Mary Lucy. 

Knox, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
*Levie, Dr. and Mrs. J. K. 
*McQueen, Miss Anna. 

Newland, Rev. and Mrs. L. T. 

Paisley, Rev. and Mrs. J. I. 

Pritchard, Miss Margaret (R. N.). 

Root, Miss Florence E. 

Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. J. V. N. 


Mokpo, 1899. 
(Address, Mokpo, Chosen, Asia.) 


Cumming, Rev. and Mrs. Bruce A. 
Cumming, Rev. and Mrs. D. Jas. 
Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph. 
Hopper, Miss Margaret. 

McMurphy, Miss Ada. 

Martin, Miss Julia. 

Nisbet, Rev. and Mrs. J. S. 


*Wilson, Dr. and Mrs. R. M. 


*tSwinehart, Mr. and Mrs. M. L. 


*Parker, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. P. 





July, 1937 


Soonchun, 1913. 


(Address, Soonchun, Chosen, Asia.) 
Biggar, Miss Meta L. 
Crane, Miss Janet. 
Crane, Rev. and Mrs. J. C. 
Hewson, Miss Georgia (R. N.). 
Miller, Miss Louise. 
Preston, Rev. and Mrs. J. F. 
Rogers, Dr. and Mrs. J. McL. 
Unger, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 
Wilkins, Miss Aurine. 


Morrow, Prof. and Mrs. R. C 
Myers, Mr. and Mrs. Z, z 
Smith, Miss Iona (R. N.), 


Morelia, 1919. 
(Address, Morelia, Michoacan 
Mexico.) 
Coppedge, Dr. and Mrs. L. J. 
Rogers, Miss Carolyn. 
Southerland, Miss attye (R. N,) 


Laredo, Texas. 
Lee, Miss E. V. 


Chilpancinge, 1921 
(Address, Chilpancingo, Guerre 
Mexico.) 
McClelland, Miss Alice J. 
Shelby, Rev. J. O 
Shelby, Miss Margaret V. 


Seoul (Union Work). 


Clark, Rev. and Mrs. W. M. (Christian 
Literature). 


Pyengyang (Union Work). 


Reynolds, Rev. and Mrs. W. D. Coyoacan (Union Work), 193 


(Address, Coyoacan, D. F. Mexi 
*Ross, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 


Patzcuaro, 1931. 
(Address, Patzcuaro, Michoaca 
Mexico.) 
*Ross, Rev. and Mrs. H. L. 


Teloloapan, 1937. 


(Address, Teloloapan, Guerre 
Mexico.) 


Pearce, Mr. and Mrs. Frank M., 


MEXICO MISSION. 
Toluco, 1919. 


(Address, Toluco, Estado do 
Mexico.) 


Gray, Miss Katherine C. 


Zitacuaro, 1919. 


(Address, Zitacuaro, Michoacan, 
Mexico.) 


Beaty, Miss Lettie. 








*Opposite name indicates on furlough. 
tOpposite name indicates Associate Worker. 


POSTAL RATES 


Letters addressed to Africa, China, England, Japan, and Chosen require 
5 cents for the first ounce, or fraction of an ounce, and 3 cents for each additional 


ounce, or fraction of an ounce. 


Letters addressed to Cuba, Brazil or Mexico are subject to the same postage 
rates and conditions which would apply to them if they were addressed for 


delivery in the United States. 


Postal cards 3 cents each for single and 4 cents each for double cards to China, 
Japan, Korea, Africa; 2 cents to Mexico and Brazil. 


Commercial papers, 5 cents each for the first 10 ounces or less, and 
for each additional 2 ounces or fraction of 2 ounces. 


Registration fee, consult local post office. 


PARCEL POST 


For Africa, China, Japan, Korea and Mexico, address to station direct 
For Brazil we do not advise the use of parcel post. 


Consult Local Postmaster for rates, weights, measurements, and re 
— of Declaration for Custom Duties, all of which appear in the latest Pa 
ulde. 





Massanetta Conference, 1937 


(Continued from page 392) 


Covenant Presbyterian Church, Richmond, Va., and 
others. A noted lecturer, Dr. John Everington, will 
give his famous stereopticon lecture, “Going Down 
to Egypt.” A quartet of singers, including Mrs. 
LoRean Hodapp, will sing during both weeks of the 
Bible Conference. A pageant of outstanding propor- 
tions is a part of the program. 


Dates of the Conferences 
The dates of the various conferences are as follows: 


Christian Endeavor Convention. . June 17-20 
Camp for Intermediate Boys and 


Presbyterian Young People’s 
Conference 

Methodist Young People’s 
Conference 

Baptist Young People’s 
Conference 


Woman's Auxiliary Training 
seccccccseeee July 26-August 1 
Lutheran Church Workers’ 
Assembly 
Baptist Assembly 
Bible Conference 


August 2-8 
August 9-15 
August 16-29 





The Outlook in Religious Education 


(Continued from page 434) 


the process, we would do well to forget our mode 
theory of integrating the church’s operations. 

Let us remember that the average Protestant 
church is a lay church, whose final success depends 
upon the activities of intelligent lay forces. It is led 
by the minister who guides and unifies and enriches 
its many program efforts. The materials and methods 
of Christian education are resources which both he 
and his lay forces use in accomplishing the purpos¢ 
of the church. 

In the use of these forces they find professiona 
guidance useful in those areas where they do not 
have time or opportunity for special study. It, there- 
fore, takes all three, working together, harmoniously 
and sympathetically, to do the task well. 











